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The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was established in 
1910 to seek practical paths to peace. Income from the original 
endowment has been devoted to research and education in this field, 


including an active program of publications. In this connection, the 


Endowment assumes full responsibility for its decision to publish or 
sponsor the publication of works that appear with its imprint. How- 
ever, the decision to publish a work does not necessarily imply en- 


dorsement of statements of fact or opinion that appear in it. 
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PREFACE 


A new maturity has left its traces on the dialogue of na- 
tions. Out of an amalgam of despair and fear, hatred and 
propaganda, the third emergency special session of the As- 
sembly fashioned something more serviceable. Collectively, 
the individual states acknowledged restraints upon their 
conduct. Collectively, they recognized a need transcending 
the corrosive friction of the present. For a brief moment at 
least, they ‘‘left the vivid air signed with their honour.” 


This is one of the heritages of the current session. Will 
the maturity last long enough to build foundations looking 
toward peace and prosperity? Will a mood relating to one 
geographic area—the Middle East—spread to any other sen- 
sitive points of international dispute? It will be interesting 


to see. Habit may outrun desire, however sincere. Expecta- 
tions that lose contact with reality may evoke only impatience 
and frustration. It takes courage to pay the price of peace. 


One test will be reactions to the Secretary-General’s im- 
plementation of the task laid upon him by the emergency 
session. This involves consultations with Arab governments 
on means of achieving political stability and elaboration of 
plans for the economic development of the region. 


“Issues Before the Thirteenth General Assembly” was pre- 
pared by members of the editorial staff of the Carnegie 
Endowment, assisted by Jean Baneth, Ford Foundation Fel- 
low, Yale University; Joseph Nogee, Junior Sterling Fellow, 
Yale University; and Berta Jeanne Bollengier, of Smith Col- 
lege. Marian Neal Ash and Amelia C. Leiss, both of the 
Endowment’s staff, contributed articles on human rights and 
legal questions, respectively. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
September 1958 SditoninQhiles 
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Issues Before the 
Thirteenth General Assembly 


“It is a curious world in which great and mighty nations 
with unearthly weapons at hand look to a meek-looking 
little man from Sweden who has no weapons at all to save 
us from one another.”? 

The “little man from Sweden” — Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations —has held the 
center of the stage not only because of consummate diplo- 
matic skill and sincere devotion to the purposes of the 
United Nations: he is also the inheritor of opportunities 
bred of the world we live in. The great powers, endowed 
with the ultimate power of destruction, have become circum- 
scribed by the very potentiality of their strength. Thus they 
have been forced onto the floor of the international arena 
where they must reckon with the myriad preoccupations 
of the nations of the world. At the same time, constellations 
of national ideological and economic interests, questions of 
prestige, resentment of great powers as such, attractions and 
repulsions woven out of the thread of history, make a com- 
plex, quicksilver pattern that increasingly precludes the 
possibility of substantial agreement on concrete courses of 
action. In this lies the strength of the Secretary-General’s 
position, and so there has been increasing willingness to 
allow, and even to encourage, him to act 


without any guidance from the Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil should this appear to him necessary towards helping to fill 
any vacuum that may appear in the systems which the Charter 
and traditional diplomacy provide for the safeguarding of peace 


and security.” 
Because of the role played by the Secretary-General in the 
Middle East crises over the past two years, he has come, 


1 Howard K. Smith, Douglas Edwards News Program, Broadcast of 24 June 


1958, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
2 United Nations Doc. §/PV,837, 22 July 1958, p. 11. See p. 80. 





for many people, to stand for the activities of the United 
Nations. 

Actually, of course, the diplomatic role of the Secretary- 
General represents only one facet of the Organization’s 
global concerns. In many of the trouble spots of the world 
today, the United Nations is on guard, a symbolic force 
lacking even the power to defend itself but not afraid to 
venture its beliefs. On the wall in United Nations Head- 
quarters is a memorial tablet with a growing list of those 
who have so ventured and died in the service of the Organi- 
zation. 

The United Nations has patrols, observers, or supervisory 
bodies in Kashmir, Korea, and the Middle East. During the 
past year it has supervised an election in the French Trust 
Territory of Togoland, sent a Good Offices Committee to 
the Union of South Africa, and continued to maintain an 
advisory body in the Italian Trust Territory of Somalia. It 
has made the first authoritative international study of atomic 
radiation, with special reference to bomb tests; this autumn 
it is bringing scientists of the world together to push for- 
ward the frontiers of knowledge concerning the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Under its aegis the Suez Canal has 
been put back into operation and thus one more crisis has 
been taken off the books. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


The Assembly’s 1958 agenda is full of familiar faces, 
although aspects change and highlights. shift. Disarmament 
is there, introduced by the Secretary-General, since the Dis- 
armament Commission which would normally report to 
the Assembly has not met in a year. There have, however, 
been some developments outside the framework, although 
sometimes on the premises, of the United Nations. Most 
important have probably been the efforts toward cessation 
of nuclear testing, coupled with development of an effective 
supervisory system. 

Algeria and Cyprus will both be up for consideration— 
Algeria against the background of new leadership in France 
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and the possibility of a fresh look at Algeria’s problems, 
Cyprus within the context of mounting communal strife on 
the island and of the recent Macmillan proposals for sharing 
some of the responsibility for its administration with Greece 
and Turkey. 

An Indian proposal made last year but omitted from the 
final agenda has again been introduced — “the question of 
Antarctica.” India is particularly concerned lest the cold 
war spread to this last uninhabited continent. The United 
States, too, has recognized the problem and last May pro- 
posed a twelve-nation conference to draft a treaty that would 
keep the sub-polar region open to all nations to conduct 
scientific or other peaceful activities.’ 

For the eleventh consecutive year, the Korean problem 
comes before the United Nations. At its last session, the 
Assembly debated the hoary question of how to unify the 
country. The majority of delegates continued to insist on 
free elections throughout Korea, supervised by the United 
Nations without regard to present territorial divisions. Since 
the population of southern Korea is 22,000,000 as against 
8,000,000 in northern Korea, this has proved unacceptable 
to a minority of delegates. These states have maintained that 
the Assembly must recognize the existence of two separate 
states and have in effect urged a federation of two equal 
parts. Prospects of a settlement dimmed still further last 
year when the United Nations Command, noting a military 
build-up in northern Korea, announced in June 1957 that 
it would no longer consider itself bound by the provisions 
of the Armistice Agreement prohibiting the introduction of 
new and improved weapons into Korea. Early in 1958 the 
People’s Republic of China announced its intention of with- 
drawing all Chinese troops from northern Korea and called 
upon the United Nations Command to do likewise. 

Another old-timer is peaceful co-existence, proposed this 
year by Czechoslovakia. This subject, virtuous in itself, has 


3 For the Indian proposal, see United Nations Doc. A/3852, 15 July 1958. 
For the United States proposal, see The New York Times, 4 May 1958. 





been used with monotonous regularity as a vehicle for cold- 
war propaganda. One further item, which is in the nature 
of an information report, concerns the Hungarian problem. 

The question of West Irian (West New Guinea), which 
showed signs of becoming a perennial, will apparently be 
missing from the agenda. For four years, Indonesia sought 
Assembly support for its claim of sovereignty over the west- 
ern part of the island of New Guinea, which had formed part 
of the Netherlands East Indies and is still administered by 
the Netherlands. The status of the island was never clarified 
in the Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty that brought Indo- 
nesia into being. Indonesia seems at this time to be preoccu- 
pied with internal problems and discouraged by the Assem- 
bly’s failure last year to take any action. 

The one substantially new proposal on the provisional 
agenda is that a permanent United Nations Peace Force 
be created. This stems in the first instance from the Organiza- 
tion’s experience with the United Nations Emergency Force 
in the Suez crisis. The idea received added impetus as a re- 


sult of the pest summer's developments in the Middle East. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mutual fear and distrust between the Soviet Union and 
the Western powers have been the principal factor militating 
against an agreement on arms reduction and establishment 
of a control system. During the past year and a half, there- 
fore, a concerted effort has been made to deal with “confi- 
dence building’ measures that might form the basis for a 
more comprehensive agreement on the regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments. Soviet and Western representatives have 
engaged in an extensive series of private negotiations with a 
minimum of propaganda. Efforts have been directed toward 
a “first step” agreement and toward methods of preventing a 
surprise attack. 

Disarmament Sub-Committee—1957 


From 18 March to 6 September 1957, the Disarmament 
Commission Sub-Committee met in London 71 times, the 
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longest record of continuous sessions in its history. Initially 
a hopeful air prevailed as Canada, France, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States undertook to re- 
formulate all phases of their disarmament programs. 

The London debates centered around a series of proposals 
of which those submitted by the Soviet Union on 30 April 
and 14 June,‘ and by the Western powers on 29 August® were 
the most important. While the Soviet proposal of 14 June 
provided only for suspension of nuclear weapons tests, West- 
ern proposals provided for phased and partial disarmament. 
Together the proposals covered all aspects of disarmament 
with primary emphasis on five issues: force levels; inspection 
against surprise attack; control of outer space; prohibition 
and cut-off in production of nuclear weapons; and cessation 
of nuclear weapons testing. 

In regard to force levels, there was agreement on only a 
first stage level of 2,500,000 for the USSR and the United 
States, and 750,000 for France and the United Kingdom. 
There was no agreement, however, on the conditions for a 
further reduction of forces. In its proposals of 30 April, the 
Soviet Union insisted on agreement on a second-stage reduc- 
tion as a pre-condition to action on the first stage; this would 
provide for reduction of force levels to 1,000,000-1,500,000 
and 650,000, respectively, on the ground that it would be 
necessary to lessen the “military advantage” of the United 
States by forcing elimination of most of the United States 
military bases abroad. It was precisely in order to maintain 
its NATO and SEATO bases that the United States insisted 
on 2,500,000 men. Only when there had been “‘progress to- 
ward the solution of political issues” would it consider reduc- 
ing its armies, and then only in two stages, first to 2,100,000 
and next to 1,700,000 men.® The Soviet Union, in turn, ac- 
cepted these ceilings but strongly objected to linking agree- 
ment on force levels to political issues. Thus Valerian A. 
Zorin, the Soviet representative, argued that making a reduc- 


4 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annexes 7 and 12. 
5 United Nations Doc. DC/113, 11 Sept. 1957, Annex 5. 
6 Jbid., p. 2. 








tion of forces below the 2,500,000 figure conditional upon 
the resolution of political issues would mean, for example, 
“the settlement of the German problem, understood by the 
Western representatives in the sense of a settlement based 
on terms advantageous to the Adenauer Government.””? 

The Soviet and Western determination to safeguard their 
own security establishments also blocked agreement on in- 
spection against surprise attack. Each side proposed aerial 
and ground inspection in the areas where it believed the 
other to have its strongest concentration of military bases. 
The Soviet plan provided for control posts at railway junc- 
tions and on main motor highways. During the first stage, 
such posts would be established 


only in the western border regions of the Soviet Union, in the 
territories of France, the United Kingdom and other signatories 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and the Warsaw Treaty, and in the 
eastern part of the United States.® 


Aerial inspection was to cover most of Europe (excluding 
western Great Britain and practically all of the Soviet 
Union), all of the United States west of a line running 
approximately from Chicago to New Orleans, Alaska, and 
most of Siberia. Control posts at aerodromes would be estab- 
lished in the second stage. This was unacceptable to the 
Western powers presumably because it excluded the area of 
the USSR west of the Urals, where a large concentration of 
Soviet bases are known to exist. 

The Western powers proposed alternative plans. Aerial 
inspection might cover either all of Alaska, Canada, the 
USSR, and continental United States, or a zone comprising 
those areas of Canada, Denmark, Norway, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States north of the Arctic Circle. If the USSR 
accepted either of these alternatives, the West would then 
agree to inspection in a zone including practically all of 


7 United Nations Doc. DC/SC.1/PV.153, 29 Aug. 1957, p. 48. 

8 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 7, p. 8. An important 
qualification for the establishment of control posts at aerodromes was that it 
“must... be related to an agreement on appropriate measures for the com- 
plete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons.” Ibid., p. 9. 
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Western Europe and the European area of the USSR, or a 
more limited zone in Europe, provided it included a signifi- 
cant part of the USSR and the Eastern European countries. 
Provision would also be made for ground observation posts 
at principal ports, railway junctions, main highways, and 
important airfields. The USSR, however, rejected these pro- 
posals since extension of inspection to Western Europe (and 
United States overseas bases) would be conditional upon 
acceptance of one of the first alternatives. 

Control of ballistic missiles received little attention except 
for a Western proposal to establish a technical committee to 
design an inspection system that would ensure that the send- 
ing of objects through outer space were exclusively for peace- 
ful purposes. This was preceded by a Soviet proposal that 
any type of ‘“‘guided rocket” suitable for use as atomic and 
hydrogen weapons be placed under international control. 

Only on the subject of cessation of testing nuclear weapons 
was the gap between the Soviet and Western positions signif- 
icantly narrowed. Even here there were differing Soviet- 
Western conceptions of the technical requirements for de- 
tecting nuclear test explosions as well as of the relationship 
between testing and cessation of nuclear weapons production. 
Detection, according to the Western representatives, was not 
100 per cent guaranteed without a comprehensive system of 
controls. The Soviet argument was that such controls were 
unnecessary. On 14 June, however, the USSR offered for the 
first time to agree to the establishment 


on a basis of reciprocity, of control posts in the territory of the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America and the United King- 
dom and in the Pacific Ocean area for the purpose of supervising 
the fulfillment by States of their obligation to cease tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons.® 


This was a major concession. “I think,” said Harold E. 
Stassen on 17 June, “that this is the first time in eleven years 
that we have been within sight of an agreement on partial 
measures for a first step of disarmament.’’ 


9 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1954, Annex 12, p. 2. 
10 United Nations Doc. DC/SC.1/PV.122, 17 June 1957, p. 5. 











Welcoming the Soviet concession, the Western powers 
agreed to refrain from conducting nuclear tests for a twelve- 
month period as soon as agreement had been reached on the 
installation of the inspection control posts envisaged in the 
Soviet proposal. If, at the end of the twelve months, the 
inspection system was operating to mutual satisfaction and 
if, in addition, “progress . . . is being achieved in the prepa- 
ration of an inspection system for the cessation of the pro- 
duction of fissionable material for weapons purposes,” ces- 
sation would continue for a further twelve months. If, at the 
end of this 24-month period, the inspection system for the 
cut-off of nuclear weapons production had not been put into 
effect, each party would be free to continue testing. Techni- 
cal groups for both types of cessation were to be established." 

The explanation given by Jules Moch, the French repre- 
sentative, for unwillingness to stop testing unless there were 
prospects for agreement in a cut-off of production of nuclear 
materials was that such a cessation would allow 


unlimited stockpiling of the deadliest weapons in the arsenals of 
three States—and three States only—and would create between 
Powers equal in law a de facto difference which might in the long 
run have very serious consequences. None of the Western Powers 
wants the world to be divided into three.” 


The hope that some agreement was in sight quickly proved 
illusory. Mr. Zorin rejected the Western counter-proposal, 
informing the Western representatives that the Soviet Union 
would not accept control of its atomic plants until all atomic 
and hydrogen weapons were prohibited. For its part, the 
United States remained adamantly opposed to a total ban on 
nuclear weapons because there was no known method of 
effective inspection of existing stocks. Relatively simple 
methods of storage could make it impossible for even the 
most sensitive apparatus to detect a hundred powerful hydro- 
gen bombs 100 yards away. 


11 United Nations Doc. DC/113, 11 Sept. 1957, Annex 5, pp. 5-6. 

12 United Nations Doc. DC/SC.1/PV.149, 21 Aug. 1957, p. 12. 

13 United Nations Doc. DC/SC.1/PV.89, 20 Mar. 1957, p. 6. Statement of the 
United States delegate. 
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In September, the Sub-Committee suspended its meetings 
and the debate moved into the Assembly. 


General Assembly, Twelfth Session 


The USSR introduced two resolutions into the Assembly. 
One, subsequently withdrawn, called for a two- or three-year 
cessation of nuclear testing along the lines proposed in the 
Sub-Committee. The other proposed, as a first step, a five- 
year ban on the “‘use”’ of nuclear weapons. If no comprehen- 
sive disarmament agreement had been achieved at the end 
of this period, the moratorium would be reconsidered.“ 

The position of the Western powers was expressed in a 
24-nation resolution. This urged international supervision 
and control covering the following: reduction of armed 
forces and armaments; cessation of military production of fis- 
sionable materials; reduction of stocks of nuclear weapons 
through a program of transfer “on an equitable and recipro- 
cal basis”; open inspection ‘“‘with ground and aerial compo- 
nents to guard against the possibility of surprise attack”; 
control of the military use of outer space; and the immediate 
suspension of testing of nuclear weapons “including inspec- 
tion posts equipped with appropriate scientific instruments.” 
The Disarmament Sub-Committee was to establish as soon as 
possible a group of technical experts to study inspection sys- 
tems and the Sub-Committee was to report by 30 April 1958 
to the Disarmament Commission. 

Both Soviet and Western resolutions were in essence re- 
statements of basic positions and added little that was new. 
Thus the Assembly was faced with a dilemma. Could it use- 
fully adopt a mediating role or should it merely endorse the 
position that seemed to it most reasonable? 

V. K. Krishna Menon of India stressed the need of drafting 
a resolution acceptable to both parties. He proposed creation 
of a scientific-technical commission, representing Soviet and 
Western viewpoints as well as those of other nations, to rec- 
ommend an adequate system of supervising cessation of test- 
ing. The Japanese delegate also tried to find middle ground 





14 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.175 and Rev. 1, 28 Sept. 1957. 
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and proposed suspension of. tests for about a year while 
negotiations on an inspection system were carried on. 

Jules Moch, a veteran of the Disarmament Sub-Committee, 
rejected the idea of Assembly mediation as unrealistic. Agree- 
ment, he argued, was almost impossible; the Assembly should, 
therefore, choose between the alternatives presented. This 
view finally prevailed. The Indian and Japanese proposals 
were rejected in the First Committee and so was the USSR 
draft resolution. The 24-power draft was adopted in plenary 
on 14 November by 56 to 9, with 15 abstentions.’® 

The Assembly also passed a resolution introduced by Bel- 
gium asking the Disarmament Commission to make recom- 
mendations on organizing a world-wide campaign to inform 
public opinion about the devastating effects of modern weap- 
ons and about the necessity of establishing a disarmament 
program guaranteed by controls.’ This proposal received the 
support of all the members with the exception of eight from 
Eastern Europe, and of Syria which abstained. 

During the debate in the First Committee, the Soviet dele- 
gate had declared that the 24-power resolution constituted 
“in substance an ultimatum,” and that unless there was a 
change in the composition of the Disarmament Commission 
and its Sub-Committee, the USSR would not participate fur- 
ther in either body.’* Although the USSR had previously 
raised the issue of the composition of the disarmament bodies, 
there had been no threat of non-participation. In a letter to 
the Secretary-General on 27 October, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, Andrei Gromyko, had criticized ‘“‘the method of discus- 
sing disarmament at closed meetings of the Sub-Committee” 
and had suggested that a “broad, representative organ for the 
consideration of the disarmament problem should be estab- 
lished on such a basis as to allow all States to take an active 
part in its work.” To meet this problem, he had proposed the 


15 United Nations Docs. A/C.1/L.176/Rev. 4, 24 Sept. 1957, and A/C.1/L.- 
174, 23 Sept. 1957. 

16 General Assembly Res. 1148 (XII), 14 Nov. 1957. 

17 General Assembly Res. 1149 (XII), 14 Nov. 1957. 

18 General Assembly, Official Records (GAOR): 12th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 
890th Mtg., 4 Nov. 1957, paras. 2, 7. 
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establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission 
composed of the entire United Nations membership.”® 


The USSR threat of withdrawal precipitated a flurry of 
discussion and negotiation—‘‘long, complicated and, at times, 
disappointing.”*° The First Committee handed the problem 
over to the plenary without recommendations and on 19 
November the latter wrestled with a solution. During the 
discussion, three different conceptions of the Commission’s 
role were manifest. 

One was that disarmament was primarily a problem to be 
resolved among the most heavily armed nations. Since basic 
issues of national security were at stake, negotiations could 
best be facilitated by small, private sessions among the pow- 
ers principally involved. Another was that the disarmament 
problem was created essentially by a conflict between two 
state systems embodying radically different ideologies: thus 
the “one-sided” composition of the Sub-Committee, which 
contained four member nations of NATO and only one 
member of the Warsaw Treaty Pact, must be modified. A 
third view was that disarmament was an issue of direct, vital 
concern to all nations: accordingly, the membership of the 
Commission should be on the basis of wide geographic dis- 
tribution. Many proponents of this position believed that the 
smaller and less powerful nations could exercise an impor- 
tant mediating influence on the East-West conflict. 


Out of these conflicting positions emerged three draft reso- 
lutions and an amendment. There was the previously-men- 
tioned Soviet proposal for a Disarmament Commission of all 
United Nations members. There was an Indian resolution 
setting forth its tripartite formula, equal representation of 
Soviet and Western views, together with representation of 
“other States” to be chosen by agreernent among the former?! 
This formula was to apply not to the Commission itself but 
to a group appointed by it which was to have the task of 


19 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/797, 28 Oct. 1957. 

20 GAOR: 12th Sess., 718th Plenary Mtg., 19 Nov. 1957, para. 27. Statement 
of the Canadian delegate. 

21 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L.178/Rev. 2, 1 Nov. 1957. 
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making recommendations to the Commission on, inter alia, 
renunciation of the use of nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons and dismantling of existing stocks. The only reference to 
inspection and control related to conventional armaments. 
Presumably, India hoped to satisfy the West by not suggesting 
any changes in the Disarmament Commission, and the USSR 
by creating a new body which, even if subordinate, would 
assure proportionally greater representation of the Soviet 
point of view. 

The third resolution, sponsored by six powers, sought to 
meet the pressure for wider representation without making 
the Commission “‘so cumbersome and bulky as to be unwork- 
able,”*? and without substantially modifying the political 
alignment. It proposed the addition of Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Poland, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. Albania submitted 
an amendment designed to achieve a greater balance between 
the views of East and West by adding Austria, Bulgaria, Cey- 
lon, Finland, Romania, and the Sudan. The USSR informed 
the Assembly that passage of this “half measure” was a sine 
qua non for further Soviet cooperation in the work of the 
Commission. The United States declared that the Albanian 
amendment was unacceptable because it destroyed the “rep- 
resentative balance” of Assembly opinion.” 

The Assembly rejected the Soviet and Indian proposals and 
the Albanian amendment. Then by a vote of 60 to 9, with 11 
abstentions, it approved the six-power resolution creating a 
25-member Disarmament Commission. 

True to their threat, the members of the Soviet bloc have 
since refused to take part in the work of the Commission. 
Thus neither it nor its Sub-Committee, which meets on the 
call of the Commission, has convened since September. Most 
disarmament discussions since the twelfth session have been 
held outside the framework of the United Nations. What the 


22 GAOR: 12th Sess., 718th Plenary Mtg., 19 Nov. 1957, para. 30. 

23 [bid., para. 49. 

24 General Assembly Res. 1150 (XII), 19 Nov. 1957. The original sponsors 
were Canada, India, Japan, Paraguay, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. Yugoslav 
sponsorship was withdrawn just before the vote. 
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General Assembly does at its thirteenth session will depend in 
large part on the course of developments described below. 


Sputniks, Explorers, and Control of Outer Space 


On 4 October 1957, the space age began. While the Twelfth 
General Assembly was in the midst of its discussions on dis- 
armament, the Soviet Union dramatically revealed the first 
successful launching of a satellite into orbit around the earth. 
The accomplishment was comparable to the first successful 
atomic explosion at Alamogordo, New Mexico, on 16 July 
1945. The problem of outer space, an earlier concern of the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee, was no longer a theoretical 
matter but an immediate practical problem. Sputnik I, weigh- 
ing 184 pounds, had, according to the Soviet magazine, New 
Times, been launched by an intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM),” a projectile capable of carrying nuclear warheads. 
When 1,120-pound Sputnik II went into orbit, bearing aloft 
the never-to-be-forgotten ‘Laika,’ Academician V. I. Diku- 
shin claimed that “new instruments and sources of power” 
were used to launch it.2* Then on 3 January 1958, after a 
number of well-publicized failures, the United States sent its 
30.8-pound Explorer into orbit by means of a Jupiter rocket 
—the same rocket that launches intermediate range ballistic 
missiles. Between October 1957 and mid-summer 1958, a to- 
tal of seven satellites were successfully put into orbit.’ 

Shortly after the first Soviet launching, the First Secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party, Nikita Khrushchev, declared 
Soviet willingness to bring earth satellites and all pilotless 
missiles under international control. He stressed the increas- 
ing importance of inspecting rocket-launching sites instead 
of airports.” 

25 Y. Pobedonostsev and K. Malyutin, “Charting the Way to Outer Space,” 
New Times (17 Oct. 1957), p. 9. 

26 The New York Times, 5 Nov. 1957. 

27 Sputnik I, 4 Oct. 1957, 184 Ibs.; Sputnik II, 3 Nov., 1,120 Ibs. rin 
Explorer I, 31 Jan. 1958, 30.8 Ibs.; Vanguard I, 17 Mar., 3.25 lbs.; Explorer 
III, 26 Mar., 31 Ibs. (Explorer II, launched on 5 Mar., failed to orbit); 


Sputnik III, 15 May, 2,925.53 lbs.; Explorer IV, 26 July, 38.43 Ibs. 
28 Interview with James Reston, The New York Times, 8 Oct. 1957. 
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In a letter to Premier Bulganin on 12 January 1958, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reaffirmed the need, first expressed in the 
four-power proposals of 29 August 1957, to use outer space 
only for peaceful purposes. He added: 


There are about to be perfected and produced powerful new 
weapons which, availing of outer space, will greatly increase the 
capacity of the human race to destroy itself. If indeed it be the 
view of the Soviet Union that we should not go on producing 
ever newer types of weapons, can we not stop the production of 
such weapons which would use or, more accurately, misuse, outer 
space, now for the first time opening up as a field of man’s 
exploration?” 


Premier Bulganin replied in a letter of 1 February that con- 
trol over intercontinental missiles would have to be part of 
a wider disarmament agreement. He specifically linked the 
prohibition of ICBM’s for military use to the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons.” 

On 15 March, the Soviet Foreign Ministry proposed a 
United Nations control system to assure the peaceful use of 
outer space and the liquidation of United States foreign mili- 
tary bases. The announcement stressed Soviet reliance upon 
ICBM’s as compensation for its vulnerability to intermedi- 
ate-range missiles launched from the United States overseas 
bases.*! 

As of early August 1958, both the Soviet Union and the 
United States were agreed only on the general proposition 
that outer space should be used for peaceful purposes. They 
disagreed upon the conditions necessary for such an agree- 
ment. Neither nation had made any detailed proposals on 
means of controlling the use of outer space and neither was 
willing to abandon its strategically superior weapons. 

As in 1945-46, a new era has begun and new opportunities 
exist. But just as the opportunity was lost for achieving inter- 
national control of atomic energy while the dimensions of 

29 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 970 (27 Jan. 1958), p. 126. 

80 Jbid., Vol. 38, No. 976 (10 Mar. 1958), p. 379. 

31 Soviet Foreign Ministry statement as reproduced in The New York 


Times, 16 Mar. 1958. Also proposed was the establishment of a United 
Nations agency for international cooperation in space research. 
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the problem were relatively modest, so, in time, will the per- 
fection and stockpiling of ICBM’s and the proliferation of 
underground launching sites reduce the opportunities for 
missile control. 


Cessation of Nuclear Testing 


Developments during the first half of 1958 indicated that 
the likeliest prospect for a partial disarmament agreement 
was on the cessation of nuclear tests, the issue upon which 
popular concern about radiation hazards is focused. In the 
Assembly last year, Mr. Krishna Menon maintained that sci- 
entists generally conceded that the smallest amount of exter- 
nal radiation was harmful because it increased mutation of 
genes. He took sharp issue with the United States’ contention 
that the danger from radioactive fallout was minimal and 
declared that “man had no right to set in motion forces over 
which he had no control.’ 

In a press conference on 26 March, President Eisenhower 
said the United States might be willing to negotiate a “reli- 
able” agreement for a test cessation without insisting on a 
cut-off in production of fissionable material for weapons pur- 
poses.** This suggested that the position taken by the United 
States during the twelfth session of the Assembly—that test- 
ing was necessary both to develop a “clean” nuclear bomb 
and to perfect anti-missile missiles—might be modified. 

Such a shift in attitude may be partly due to the studies 
being conducted by United States scientists on effective means 
of detecting undisclosed nuclear test explosions. One precon- 
dition to any agreement is assurance that current scientific 
equipment would be capable of detecting the smallest nuclear 
explosion anywhere in the recesses of the earth or sea. As part 
of its detection studies, the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission on 19 September 1957 exploded a “‘tiny”’ 1.7-kilo- 
ton bomb in an underground shaft in Nevada. This explosion 


82 GAOR: 12th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 873rd Mtg., 16 Oct. 1957, paras. 14, 26. 
83 The New York Times, 27 Mar. 1958. 
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was detected in Alaska, a distance of over 2,000 miles.* Early 
in 1958, because of the divergent views of scientists, a special 
group was set up under Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Technology, to 
study the technical aspects of test detection. Dr. Killian’s 
group concluded that a highly reliable system of detection 
was possible, but that such a system would be very complex.* 
This was also the opinion of a group of seismologists who 
were queried by a United States Senate sub-committee re- 
garding detection of underground nuclear explosions. 
Although aerial nuclear explosions are easily detectable, 
underground explosions present more of a problem because 
a light nuclear explosion can be confused with either an 
earthquake or a heavy conventional explosion.** Estimates 
of the number of seismological stations that would have to 
be established in the Soviet Union range from 40 to 200. 
Pressure for a cessation agreement swiftly accelerated after 
31 March, when the Soviet Union became the first nation to 
announce a unilateral cessation of testing, although it de- 
clared that if other powers continued to test atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, the Soviet Union would “act freely” in 
the question of testing.*” Premier Khrushchev, in messages to 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan, called 
upon the Western powers to follow the Soviet example. 
President Eisenhower replied on 8 April by requesting 
that Premier Khrushchev agree to a conference of technicians 
to study specific control measures for a “dependable and 
agreed disarmament program.” He again stressed the need 


34 Ibid., 12 Mar. 1958. Originally the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had announced that the effective detection limit of this explosion 
had been only 250 miles. The announcement was later corrected. 

35 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 983 (28 Apr. 1958), p. 683. 

36 The New York Times, 23 June 1958. At the present time, underground 
explosions are detectable only by seismological instruments used for studying 
earthquakes. 

87 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 982 (21 Apr. 1958), pp. 
647-648. See also ibid., pp. 646-647, for the United States reply. Some of the 
impact of this announcement was lessened by the fact that the Soviet govern- 
ment had just completed an intensive series of nuclear tests, while the 
United States tests were not scheduled to begin until the spring and summer 
of 1958. 
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on TESTS — FOUR MEANS OF DETECTION 


ACOUSTIC WAVES: Explosions create 
shock waves traveling at the speed 
of sound that cause variations in air 
which can be recorded at great dis- 
tances by sensitive microbarographs. 
By noting waves and times received 
at a series of stations, location of 
blast can be plotted. Air pressure 
variations show up like this: 


Evidence of explosion 
ee 


ELECTROMAC NETIC: Electromagnetic 
radiation created by an explosion in- 
cludes visible light and low frequency 
radio waves. Recorded by photo- 
electric cells and radio receivers, they 
look like this: 


LIGHT RADIO WAVES 


Evidence of 
Kk explosion \ 


Bright light of fireball is reflected by 
layers of atmosphere and can be 
detected several hundred miles away. 
Low-frequency radio waves travel 
even farther, channeled between 
earth and ionosphere. 


Photoelectric cell 


RADIOACTIVITY: Radioactive particles 
are distributed in atmosphere by ex- 
plosions and detectable by Geiger 
counters. By measuring age of par- 
ticles and calculating wind currents, 
location of test can be determined. 


a Prevailing winds 


a 
Detection 
station 


SEISMIC WAVES: Explosions and 
earthquakes both create earth move- 
ments that register on seismographs. 
An earthquake involves slippages of 
part of earth's crust, producing earth 
movements toward some seismo- 
graphs and away from those on the 
opposite side of the quake, resulting 
in graph lines like this: 


Seismograph Seismograph 
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aes | 
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An explosion pushes out in all direc- 
tions, producing shock waves on all 
seismographs with same initial up- 
ward direction. Graph lines look like 
this: 
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A 
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SOURCE: Adapted from diagrams in The New York Times, 6 July 1958. 





for a cut-off of production of fissionable fuels for military 
purposes.** The Soviet Premier demurred. Thereupon, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed technical talks limited to detection 
of nuclear tests. Premier Khrushchev’s reply on 9 May, ac- 
cepting the United States suggestion, marked a turning point 
in the lengthy diplomatic correspondence, although it was 
not clear for some time that the conference would really take 
place. 

On | July, a group of seven Western and eight Eastern 
European scientists began holding private sessions in the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva, even though full agreement had 
never been reached on the purpose of the meetings. Premier 
Khrushchev declared that they were to achieve “‘the instant, 
universal discontinuance of nuclear tests.”*® The United 
States firmly refused to commit itself before a successful con- 
clusion to the talks, and Secretary of State Dulles warned on 
10 July that “any agreement to suspend testing, if made, 
would not be an isolated agreement but be part of other 
arrangements.’’*° 


As of early August, results of the Geneva talks had not 
been published, but the group was reported to have reached 
agreement on the feasibility of relying upon acoustic, electro- 
magnetic, seismological, and radiological methods of detect- 
ing nuclear test explosions.*! (See Chart.) 


Arctic Inspection and Surprise Attack 


For a brief period during the spring of 1958, Arctic inspec- 
tion became the subject of discussion in the Security Council. 
It arose as an aftermath to a Soviet charge that United States 
Strategic Air Command flights over the Arctic region threat- 


38 [bid., Vol. 38, No. 983 (28 Apr. 1958), p. 680. 

39 Soviet aide-mémoire, 28 June 1958, reproduced in The New York Times, 
29 June 1958. 

40 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 922 (30 June 1958), p. 1085. 

41 On 19 August the experts announced approval of “conclusions on a con- 
trol system,” including agreement on the number and type of stations needed 
throughout the world to police a nuclear test ban. The figure is expected to 
be between 170 and 200. To supervise the activities of the detection stations 
the Soviet delegation was reported to have proposed creation of a new inter- 
national agency, possibly under United Nations auspices. The New York 
Times, 16, 17, and 20 Aug. 1958. 
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ened the security of the Soviet Union. The debate on the 
charge took place during a prolonged meeting of the Council 
on 21 April; finally, a Soviet draft resolution calling upon 
the United States to cease such flights was withdrawn. 

The Soviet argument was that the United States precau- 
tionary alert system might easily lead to an unprovoked at- 
tack upon the USSR, thus unleashing World War III. Arkady 
A. Sobolev, the delegate of the USSR, asked: 


What will happen if American service men who look at their 
radar screens are incapable of ascertaining in time that a flying 
meteor is not a guided missile, that a flight of geese is not a 
squadron of bomber aircraft?* 


Henry Cabot Lodge of the United States replied that such an 
attack could never take place without direct authorization 
from the President of the United States. “Until all fears of 
surprise attack are banished by collective international ar- 
rangements, we are compelled,” he asserted, “to take all steps 
necessary to protect ourselves from being overwhelmed.” 
Furthermore, he said, military flights were strictly limited to 
prescribed areas far from the Soviet frontiers. 

On 29 April Mr. Lodge introduced a proposal recommend- 
ing prompt establishment of a northern zone of inspection 
against surprise attack and calling for immediate discussions 
to determine the technical requirements. ** ‘The proposal was 
exactly the same as that included in the four-power proposals 
of 29 August 1957. Making a rare intervention in the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations, the Secretary-General welcomed this ‘‘ini- 
tiative,” as he had previously welcomed the USSR’s cessation 
of testing. In his view, the United States proposal offered 
prospects of making a dent in the disarmament stalemate. 
Mr. Sobolev rejected the United States proposal as irrelevant 
and diversionary, and then reintroduced his previously with- 
drawn resolution with an additional paragraph calling for an 
early heads-of-government meeting.*® On 2 May, this was de- 


42 United Nations Doc. S/PV.813, 21 Apr. 1958, p. 6. 
43 Jbid., pp. 22-25. 

44 United Nations Doc. $/3995, 28 Apr. 1958. 

45 United Nations Doc. $/3997, 28 Apr. 1958. 
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feated 1 to 9, with 1 abstention. The United States proposal 
was defeated by the negative vote of the Soviet Union. 

On 3 July Premier Khrushchev proposed to the United 
States that a group of experts similar to that on nuclear test 
detection be set up to study the practical problems involved 
in Measures to prevent a surprise attack. On 31 July the 
United States responded affirmatively, suggesting that the 
talks begin the first week in October. 


. 


The Road to the Summit 


In a letter of 10 December 1957 to President Eisenhower, 
Premier Bulganin formally suggested that a summit confer- 
ence be held and that the following subjects be considered: 
renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons and cessation of 
nuclear tests; creation of a zone in Central Europe where 
nuclear weapons would not be produced or stationed; con- 
clusion of a non-aggression pact between the member states 
of NATO and the Warsaw Pact; normalization of the situa- 
tion in the Near and Middle East; promotion of friendship, 
peaceful cooperation and trade relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union; broadening of their scientific, 
cultural and athletic ties; reduction of armed forces and 
armaments; and withdrawal of foreign armed forces from the 
territories of all states.* 

President Eisenhower's reply of 12 January proposed that 
the agenda include such questions as the re-unification of 
Germany and the establishment of free governments in the 
nations of Eastern Europe. 

Although there seemed little likelihood that agreement 
could be reached on many of the suggested agenda items, the 
first step toward a summit meeting was taken in the spring 
of 1958. ‘The United States had insisted on preliminary dis- 
cussions to ensure that a summit meeting would result in 

46 The New York Times, 4 July and 1 Aug. 1958. President Eisenhower on 
12 January had suggested such talks in a letter to the then Soviet Premier, 
Nikolai Bulganin. 


47 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 970 (27 Jan. 1958), pp. 
127-130. 
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some measure of agreement. President Eisenhower warned 
that 

meetings between us do not automatically produce good results. 
Preparatory work, with good will on both sides, is a prerequisite 
to success. High level meetings, in which we both participate, 
create expectations and for that reason involve a danger of dis- 
illusionment, dejection and increased distrust if in fact the meet- 
ings are ill prepared, if they evade the root causes of danger, if 
they are used primarily for propaganda, or if agreements arrived 
at are not fulfilled.* 


Although it demurred at first, the USSR agreed early in Feb- 
ruary to the preliminary meetings and they began on a bi- 
lateral basis in Moscow in April between the USSR and the 
Ambassadors of France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. However, talks were suspended in June when a dead- 
lock was reached on the agenda. 


General Assembly, Thirteenth Session 


What the Assembly does or tries to do in the field of 
disarmament this year will presumably depend to a large 
extent on the progress achieved both during the technical 
discussions in Geneva and the political discussions in Mos- 
cow. It will, in any case, have to deal with two issues: a Soviet 
proposal on “cosmic space,’’ and the question of what ma- 
chinery can be devised to make future East-West disarma- 
ment negotiations possible under United Nations auspices. 

On 15 March 1958, the USSR asked the Secretary-General 
to place on the provisional agenda a proposal for the conclu- 
sion of an agreement on cosmic space. This provides for a 
‘ban on the use of cosmic space for military purposes and an 
undertaking by States to launch rockets . . . only under an 
agreed international programme.” It would be implemented 
by “appropriate international control” established “within 
the framework of the United Nations.” The “international 
programme” would be carried out by a special United Na- 
tions agency. It would plan and supervise the launching of 
intercontinental and space rockets, “continue on a permanent 


48 [bid., p. 127. 
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basis the cosmic-space research now being carried on within 
the framework of the International Geophysical Year,” serve 
as a center for the collection, exchange, and dissemination of 
information on cosmic research, and coordinate and assist 
national research programs. 

Although these suggestions open up interesting possibil- 
ities, it remains to be seen whether the USSR will be willing 
to consider them apart from the familiar demand for “‘the 
elimination of foreign military bases on the territories of 
other States, primarily in Europe, the Near and Middle East 
and North Africa.” In its covering memorandum, the USSR 
asserted that it was “no secret” that United States bases and 
rockets were “intended to deal a blow at the vital centres of 
the Soviet Union.’ Hence, a solution must be found that 
would “ensure in equal measure the security of the United 
States, the Soviet Union and all other States.” 

As regards United Nations disarmament machinery, the 
USSR indicated last year during the Assembly that it intend- 
ed to bring up again the question of the composition of the 
Disarmament Commission. There will also almost certainly 


be strong pressures from other states to find an acceptable 
solution. The Commission, as constituted by the last session 
of the Assembly, is not a relatively compact body composed 
primarily of those who determine the issue of war or peace, 
nor does it give the Communist states the “parity” they have 
been seeking. 


ATOMIC RADIATION 


During the past two and a half years, the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation has 
been studying the problem of those effects upon man. Al- 
though medical activities are by far the largest artificial 
source of ionizing radiation in technically developed coun- 

49 United Nations Doc. A/3818, 17 Mar. 1958. The scientists have agreed 
to continue the I.G.Y. program on a less intensive scale through 1959. The 


extended program will probably be called International Geophysical Cooper- 
ation—1959. The New York Times, 22 June and 1 Aug. 1958. 
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tries,® the artificially created radiation resulting from nuclear 
test explosions has been primarily responsible for arousing 
world public opinion to the need for action. The inadvertent 
contamination of 23 Japanese fishermen as a result of the 
United States mid-Pacific tests provided much of the impetus 
for creation of the Scientific Committee by the General As- 
sembly in 1955. Indeed, public preoccupation with nuclear 
fallout has added to the complications of the Committee's 
work, primarily because of the interconnection of nuclear 
tests and the political problem of disarmament. 

While the Committee was in the midst of its labors, the 
General Assembly at its twelfth session engaged in a debate 
on the effects of continuing nuclear tests and on the role of 
the Committee. A Czech proposal that the General Assembly 
sponsor a world scientific conference on the effects of atomic 
radiation® was supported in debate by the Soviet Union and 
other Eastern European delegations, but the United King- 
dom and the United States contended that an international 
conference would merely duplicate the work of the Commit- 
tee. Finally, spurred by a recognition that the Committee’s 
mandate had to have wide support if it was to remain above 
politics, the Assembly unanimously adopted a compromise 
resolution. Essentially, this did little more than urge that the 
Report on which the Committee was then working be ready 
in time for the September 1958 Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, and that the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the Committee, “consider the question of 
the strengthening and widening of scientific activities in this 
field.’’** 

Between March 1956 and June 1958, the Committee, which 
is composed of world renowned scientists, considered some - 
213 reports received from 30 governments and 4 United Na- 
tions specialized agencies. It concentrated on two areas of 
knowledge basic to determination of possible hazards of ion- 


50 Z. M. Bacq, “The U.N. Radiation Committee,” Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists, Vol. XIV, No. 1, (Jan. 1958), p. 56. 

51 United Nations Doc. A/3614/Add.1, 26 Aug. 1957. 

52 General Assembly Res. 1147 (XII), 14 Nov. 1957. 
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izing radiation: first, the levels of radiation to which human 
beings are and will be subject, and second, the somatic and 
genetic effects of these levels on man. The seven chapters of 
the Report are intended to be comprehensible to a ‘“‘layman.”’ 
In addition, there are nine annexes, directed primarily to- 
ward scientists, which provide the basic scientific information 
and theoretical formulations used in the Report.** 

In order to appraise the specific danger created by nuclear 
weapons tests, the Committee compiled and analyzed the lev- 
els of radiation produced by natural and man-made sources. 
Among the former are cosmic rays, radioactivity in the 
ground, air, and building-construction materials, as well as 
radio-isotopes, for example, radium, radon, thorium, thoron, 
and potassium-40, which are normal body constituents. Man- 
made sources of radioactivity include medical and industrial 
use of X-rays, minor sources such as luminous dials for watch- 
es, television sets, and shoe-fitting fluoroscopes, and finally, 
the controversial nuclear weapons tests. 

The Report points out that industrial, research, and medi- 
cal applications expose only part of the population, while 
natural and environmental sources affect everyone. The use 
of radioactive materials in industry and research have scien- 
tific and technological value. The Report points out that 
their use is controllable, and that exposure can be reduced to 
minimal levels by safety measures. Medical uses also benefit 
mankind and can be controlled. On the other hand, radioac- 
tive contamination of the environment resulting from explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons, although it is relatively small, “‘con- 
stitutes a growing increment to world-wide radiation levels.” 
(See Table I.) What this means precisely in terms of the 
biological effects on human beings is still an open question. 


Any present attempt to evaluate the effects of sources of radiation 
to which the world population ts exposed can produce only tenta- 
tive estimates with wide margins of uncertainty. It will be evident 
that the estimates indicate only the order of magnitude of the 
frequency with which effects may be produced, and that our ig- 
norance as to whether thresholds exist for the induction of leu- 


58 GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 17. 
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TABLE I 


ESTIMATED DOSE IN REM@ FROM DIFFERENT RADIOACTIVE SOURCES 
(computed from world-wide averages) 
Genetically significant dose: | Per capita mean marrow dose: 
Maximum for any Maximum for any 
30-year period 70-year period 





(except environmental conta 
ination, occupational ex- 
posure, and weapons tests) 


Testing of Atomic Weapons 


Postulate A: Cessation of ; 
tests end of 1958 0.16 (milk diet) °0.96 (rice diet)® 
| 


Postulate B: Continuance of 
tests until equilibrium © is 
reached in about 100 years 


ow 


Rem is a unit of ionizing radiation absorbed in living tissue. 

Refers only to countries in stage of high technical development. 

Milk and rice represent the present range of known dietary contamination. Figures are for 
countries deriving most of dietary calcium from milk and rice tespectively. 

d An equilibrium condition exists when the rate at which radioactive material deposited on the 
earth exactly equals the rate of disintegration. 

Assuming injection rate of strontium-90 and caesium-137 equal to the four-year mean fallout 
sate, 1955-1958, coupled with residual fallout of big tests in 1954. 

Assuming injection rate of strontium-90 and caesium- 137 based on five-year mean, 1954-1958. 


ons 


Based on: GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 17, p, 37. 


kemia or bone tumours by radiation cause the greatest uncertain- 
ty in the estimates. 

In human adults, the Committee found that it was “diffi- 
cult to detect the effect of a single exposure to less than 25 to 
50 rem, or of continuing exposure to levels below 100 times 
the natural levels.’*> However, the available evidence indi- 

cates that the genetic harm of radiation is “cumulative.” The 


Committee warned: 


54 Tbid., Chapter 7, paras. 54 and 57. 
55 Ibid., Chapter 7, para. 40. 
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Exposure of gonads to even the smallest doses of ionizing radia- 
tions can give rise to mutant genes which accumulate, are trans- 
missible to the progeny and are considered to be, in general, 
harmful to the human race. As the persons who will be affected 
will belong to future generations, it is important to minimize 
undue exposures of populations to such radiation and so to safe- 
guard the well-being of those who are still unborn. 


Of particular susceptibility to radiation, besides the gonads, 
are tissues of the embryo and of bones and bone marrow. (See 


Table II.) 
TABLE Il 


RADIATION RECEIVED BY WORLD POPULATION FROM CERTAIN SOURCES 
(Estimates of Some Possible Annual Consequences 


SOURCES OF RADIATION 
World Natural Fall-out from Weapon Tests 


Population Occurrence Natural aa 
Consequence | Assumed Assumed Radiation | Tests Stopping ao teeae 
(to altitens) a in 1958 continuance of 

testing 


Leukemia 
if Threshold 15,000 400 to 2,000° 


0 rem 25/000 5,000 to 60,000 


If Threshold 
400 rem 


Major Genetic 25,000 to 
Defects 1,000,000 


a 
b An estimated total of 25,000 to 150,000 would ultimately occur. 
Conditions which are at least a serious handicap to those affected. 


© Total, not annual figures. 


Source: GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 17, p, 42, 


“Many effects of irradiation,” the Committee declared, “are 
delayed; often they cannot be distinguished from effects of 
other agents.” Only when a still unpredictable threshold dose 
has been exceeded will many of the effects develop. Further- 
more, “individuals in large populations, or particular groups 
such as children and foetuses, may have special sensitivity.” 
The Committee concludes: ‘These facts render it very diffi- 
cult to accumulate reliable information about the correlation 


56 Ibid., Chapter 7, para. 49. 
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between small doses and their effects either in individuals or 
in large populations.” 

Those who look to the Committee’s efforts for a clear-cut 
endorsement of either the Soviet or Western position on the 
question of a test cessation will be disappointed. To some 
extent, the Western argument on the “harmlessness”’ of test- 
ing is supported by the comparatively small addition of total 
radioactive materials added by nuclear tests—particularly in 
comparison to the large amount created in X-ray use. On the 
other hand, the Committee’s findings tend to support the 
Soviet position by its stress on the danger, particularly genet- 
ic, in any increment of radioactivity. 

The majority of the Committee was careful to dissociate 
itself from political conclusions. It was “aware that consider- 
ations involving effective control of all these sources of radia- 
tion involve national and international decisions which lie 
outside the scope of its work.’ It therefore refused to ap- 
prove a draft proposal supported by Czechoslovakia, the 
United Arab Republic, and the USSR calling for ‘‘an imme- 
diate cessation of test explosions of nuclear weapons.” It also 
rejected a compromise Indian draft affirming the undesirabil- 
ity of ‘“‘any general rise in the level of world-wide contamina- 
tion because of its harmful effects” and asserting that ‘“‘any 
activity which produced such a rise should be avoided. Nu- 
clear tests are the main source at present which produce such 
a rise.””®® Instead, the majority confined itself to pointing out 
that 


all steps designed to minimize irradiation of human populations 
will act to the benefit of human health. Such steps include the 
avoidance of unnecessary exposure resulting from medical, in- 
dustrial and other procedures for peaceful uses on the one hand 
and the cessation of contamination of the environment by explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons on the other.® 


57 [bid., Chapter 7, para. 56. 

58 [bid., Chapter 7, para. 54. 

59 Tbid. Voting on the Indian draft was rather curious: Brazil, France, 
India, Japan, and the United States were in favor; Argentina, Australia, 
Mexico, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, opposed; Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, the USSR, and the United Arab Republic, abstaining. 
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This Report will undoubtedly be one of the most import- 
ant before the Assembly. It may well give further impetus to 
the movement for weapons test cessation. The Report urges 
continued study of those areas where large gaps in knowledge 
exist. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) , whose 
founding has been called by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold ‘‘one of the most hopeful events in international 
life’ since the inception of the United Nations, celebrated 
its first anniversary on 29 July 1958. 

Last autumn the General Assembly approved an agree- 
ment governing the relationship between IAEA and the 
United Nations.” This recognizes that the Agency is “respon- 
sible for international activities concerned with the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy.” There are, however, at least six other 
international bodies concerned with various aspects of atom- 
ic energy. These include the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission and the Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, the International Labour Organisation, 
the World Health Organization, the International. Commis- 
sion for Radiological Protection, and the United Nations- 
sponsored Conferences on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
In view of the number of bodies concerned with atomic en- 
ergy, there was some discussion as to whether the Agency was 
“primarily” responsible. It was finally decided not to qualify 
its responsibility in the Agreement but to insert in the record 
a statement to the effect that the Agency “will have a leading 
position” in the field.® 


The First General Conference 


From | to 23 October 1957, just prior to the Assembly’s 
ratification of the Agreement, the General Conference of 


61TAEA Doc. GC.1/OR.1, 27 Jan. 1958, p. 6. 
62 General Assembly Res. 1145 (XII), 14 Nov. 1957, Annex. 
63 United Nations Doc. A/3620/Add.1, 30 Oct. 1957. 
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IAEA met for the first time. It approved the general program 
of the Preparatory Commission and added ten members to 
the Board of Governors—Argentina, Egypt, Guatemala, In- 
donesia, Italy, Pakistan, Peru, Republic of Korea, Romania, 
and Turkey. (Thirteen had already been designated by the 
Preparatory Commission—Australia, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Japan, Portugal, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the Unit- 
ed States.) It appointed Sterling Cole, former United States 
Congressman and Chairman of the Joint Congressional Atom- 
ic Energy Committee, as the first Director-General. It admit- 
ted Finland as the first new member of the organization and 
selected Vienna as the site of the Agency’s headquarters. 


IAEA Activities in 1958 


The Agency has made a modest beginning toward fulfilling 
three of its functions: research on and development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; exchange and training of 
scientists; and the establishment of health and safety stand- 
ards for the use of fissionable fuels. 

In the eyes of the underdeveloped countries, one of the 
Agency’s most important roles is to supply them with nuclear 
reactors and fissionable fuels. The Agency has already re- 
ceived various offers of uranium isotopes and uranium oxide. 
Portugal has offered to give 100,000 kgs. of natural uranium; 
the USSR, 50 kgs. of U-235 in any concentration up to 20 
per cent; the United Kingdom, 20 kgs. of U-235. The United 
States has offered 5,000 kgs. of U-235 and will match any 
other offers made. The Agency has no immediate plans for 
stockpiling this material but rather will act as “broker” to 
ensure not only that it reaches those countries anxious and 
able to use it but also that there are no interruptions in the 
flow of supplies.** The Board of Governors is transmitting 
information to member states so that they can apply for the 
available fissionable fuel. This program may get into opera- 
tion before the end of 1958. 


64 IAEA Press Release 58/2, 22 Jan. 1958. 
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IAEA has devoted major attention to the training and ex- 
change of scientists because this “corresponds to the most 
urgent needs of less developed countries and . . . can be un- 
dertaken even with the limited resources and experience so 
far available to the Agency.”® A sum of $250,000 to be pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions was budgeted for a fellow- 
ship program for 1958. As of August 1958, $60,000 had been 
made available. However, in addition to fellowships from 
the Agency’s general fund, over 200 fellowships were offered 
directly by member governments, representing a monetary 
value of over $1,000,000. At the beginning of the 1958 aca- 
demic year, therefore, IAEA fellows were attending univer- 
sities and institutes throughout the world. 


A beginning, too, has been made in a third area of IAEA 
concern: the development of health and safety standards in 
the use of atomic energy. Between 28 May and 6 June, a 
panel of experts from ten countries prepared a Manual of 
Safe Practice to govern the packaging, transport, use, and dis- 
posal of radio isotopes. Priority was given to this question 
because of its immediate practical applications. The next step 
is the development by the Agency of international standards 
based on the Manual, to be incorporated into an internation- 
al agreement for subsequent adoption by national authorities. 
One other concrete achievement of the Agency’s health and 
safety program was the award on 15 May of a research con- 
tract to the First Vienna University Chemical Institute for 
investigating the factors controlling the distribution of fission 
products in the biosphere (sphere of living organisms) . 

A report on these activities will be before the Assembly. 


Second Conference on Atomic Energy 


Three years ago, the First International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy was convened under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The results of that highly 
productive conference prompted the Assembly to call another 
one, scheduled to be held from 1 to 13 September 1958 in 


65 IAEA Press Release 58/15, 7 May 1958. 
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Geneva;® a report on it by the Secretary-General will be be- 
fore the present session of the Assembly. 

For the second conference almost 2400 papers were sub- 
mitted by 45 governments and four inter-governmental or- 
ganizations. They covered such topics as the specific uses of 
nuclear energy, costs of nuclear power, the occurrence and 
processing of atomic source materials, engineering and tech- 
nological problems in atomic industries, safety in atomic 
energy installations, disposal of radioactive wastes, and fun- 
damental concepts of the structure of matter. 

One subject under consideration for the first time is atomic 
fusion as a source of power. Approximately 100 papers were 
presented on this alone. Its importance lies in the fact that 
fusion-produced power holds even greater promise than that 
produced by atomic fission because it does not create radio- 
active waste. In addition, raw material sources for fusion 
power are almost unlimited. According to some scientists, 
there is enough heavy hydrogen (deuterium) —one of the 
fuels for fusion power—in the ocean to sustain the world’s 
present rate of energy production for 1,000,000 years. It may 
also be possible to convert fusion energy directly into electric 
power without an intervening steam-to-generator process.” 

Although industrial use of nuclear energy is still relatively 
limited, countries in every part of the world are employing 
radio-isotopes as aids in diagnosing or treating diseases and 
improving plant species and agricultural processes. Other 
uses include ship propulsion, house-heating, and large scale 
earth-moving machines. A special exhibit demonstrates some 
of these accomplishments at the conference in Geneva. A 
temporary structure covering two city blocks was built to 
house roughly 90,000 square feet of exhibits and corridors, 
more than four times the floor space required at the 1955 
conference.® 


66 This may be the last such conference held under the United Nations 
auspices since consideration is being given to putting future conferences 
under IAEA’s jurisdiction. 

67 “Developing Power Through Atomic Fusion,” United Nations Review, 
Vol. 4, No. 11 (May 1958), pp. 22-23. 

68 United Nations Press Release AC/335, 19 June 1958. 
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CHARTER REVIEW AND REVISION 


Proposals for revising the United Nations Charter are al- 
most as old as the Charter itself. Throughout the thirteen- 
year history of the Organization, various parts of its structure 
have been under attack as being inadequate in one way or 
another. The principal drives to amend the Charter have 
stemmed from two sources—the East-West deadlock and its 
impact on the Security Council, and the growth in United 
Nations membership. 

Movements to amend the Charter reached a fever pitch 
during the Korean conflict. But in 1955, when the item of 
Charter review was automatically placed on the Assembly's 
agenda,” a spirit of caution prevailed. The Assembly simply 
appointed a Special Committee, composed of all members of 
the United Nations, to consider the time and place for a Gen- 
eral Conference. The Committee’s report to the Assembly 
last autumn consisted merely of a proposal that it remain in 
being and make recommendations to the fourteenth session 
in 1959. This was adopted without dissent.” 

The only concrete efforts at Charter amendment have been 
inspired by the desire to make United Nations organs more 
widely representative. With the admission of the Federation 
of Malaya on 17 September 1957, United Nations mem- 
bership rose to 82,"1 as compared with 50 in 1945. In 1956, 
the Latin American states and Spain suggested that member- 
ship of the International Court of Justice, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Security Council be enlarged. In the 
case of the Security Council, the change was to affect only the 
non-permanent members, increasing them from six to eight.” 
This opened Pandora’s box, and it was finally decided to post- 
pone action until the twelfth session. Last autumn, there was 


69 According to Article 109 (3) of the United Nations Charter, if a con- 
ference to review the Charter had not been held before the tenth session, 
the proposal to call one was to be placed on the agenda of that session. 

70 General Assembly Res. 1136 (XII), 14 Oct. 1957. 

71 There are now only 81 members since Egypt and Syria have merged 
into the United Arab Republic. 

72 GAOR: IIth Sess., Annexes, agenda items 56, 57 and 58. 
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unanimous agreement on postponement for another year.” 
The one concession made to the pressure for wider represen- 
tation was enlargement of the International Law Commis- 
sion from 15 to 22, an action not involving Charter revision. 

Meanwhile, the growth in membership had provoked an- 
other reaction, in a sense antithetical. This was the growing 
feeling among certain states that the Assembly was too big 
and heterogeneous to provide any accurate reflection of the 
real power centers. Thus the United States, which in 1950 
had been primarily responsible for promoting a shift from 
the Security Council to the Assembly through its Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, appeared to be trying to reverse the trend, 
at the same time seeking some assurance that the East-West 
deadlock that originally paralyzed the Council would not 
recur. Recognizing that any formal amendment of the vot- 
ing arrangements would be impossible to achieve, President 
Eisenhower suggested in a letter to the Soviet Premier last 


January that 


we should make it the policy of our two governments at least not 
to use veto power to prevent the Security Council from proposing 
methods for the pacific settlement of disputes pursuant to Chap- 
ter VI. 


Premier Bulganin shied away from the suggestion because 
the veto “prevents the adoption of important political deci- 
sions [that do not take into account] the interests of states 
which find themselves in the minority.” President Eisen- 
hower returned to the charge with a proposal that abstention 
from the use of the veto apply only to recommendations. He 
pointed out that “already, the General Assembly can, free of 
veto, recommend procedures for peaceful settlement,” and he 
asked, ‘“‘would it really be catastrophic for the Security Coun- 
cil to exercise that same facility?’’* As of early August no 
reply had been received. 


73 General Assembly Res. 1190 (XII), 12 Dec. 1957. 

74 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 970 (27 Jan. 1958), p. 125. 
75 [bid., Vol. 38, No. 976 (10 Mar. 1958), p. 378. 

76 [bid., p. 373. 
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As for the Assembly, it seems highly unlikely that it will 
call for any modification in the composition of the Security 
Council at the present time. In regard to the Economic and 
Social Council, the Council last July recommended that its 
membership be enlarged, although it left the extent of the 
increase to the Assembly.” The vote was 16 to 2 (USSR and 
Poland) with no abstentions. Presumably this indicates that 
the USSR’s 1956 caveat that it would agree to membership 
increases only when the “lawful rights of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China” had been restored” still obtains. 


ALGERIA 


So much has happened since December 1957 that the 
twelfth-session Assembly discussions on Algeria seems far 
away. At that time, the most hopeful element in the four- 
year-old conflict was an offer of President Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia and King Mohammed V of Morocco to “place 
their good offices at the disposal of France and the authorities 
of the [Algerian] Front of National Liberation.””® The Gen- 
eral Assembly took note of this development in its unani- 
mous resolution of 10 December, and also expressed a desire 
for “pourparlers ...and other appropriate means [toward] a 
solution, in conformity with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations.’’® 

The unanimity of the final resolution gave no indication 
of the dissensions that preceded its adoption. These showed 
up clearly only in the First Committee debates. There, dele- 
gates from Asia and Africa, led by the Arabs, were almost 
solidly in favor of a draft resolution submitted by seventeen 
of them “‘recognizing that the principle of self-determination 


77 ECOSOC Res. 690 B (XXVI), 30 July 1958. 

78 GAOR: IIth Sess., 621st Plenary Mtg., 17 Dec. 1956, para. 51. 

79 Joint communiqué of 22 Nov. 1957, translated and distributed by the 
Algerian Front of National Liberation: Background Document, The Question 
of Algeria, Series B, No. 13 (New York, 1957). 

80 General Assembly Res. 1184 (XII), 10 Dec. 1957. This resolution was 
considered somewhat stronger than the previous one, General Assembly 
Res. 1012 (XI), 15 Feb. 1957. Compare: “expresses again its concern over 
the situation in Algeria” vs. “having regard to the situation in Algeria”; 
“expresses the wish that” vs. “expresses the hope that.” 
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was applicable to the Algerian people” and calling for nego- 
tiations.* Most of this group, together with the states of East- 
ern Europe, upheld Algeria’s right to independence. Other 
delegates ranged in attitude from agreement with the French 
position that the Algerian question was “exclusively one of 
domestic jurisdiction”® to the belief expressed, for example, 
by the United States delegate that “it would be advisable for 
the United Nations to avoid taking any action which might 
hamper progress towards a peaceful and equitable solution.” 

The focus of the First Committee debate was a set of two 
amendments submitted by Canada, Ireland, and Norway. 
These amendments substituted for the reference to self-de- 
termination a recognition “that the people of Algeria were 
entitled to work out their own future in a democratic way,” 
and they called for ‘effective discussions” rather than nego- 
tiations, which might imply recognition of a separate Alge- 
rian personality. But the modifications were unacceptable 
to the original sponsors. Their draft “represented the mini- 
mum which the General Assembly could do,” said the Indo- 
nesian delegate.** Although the combination of Asian, Afri- 
can, and East European nations (and Haiti) failed by one 
vote to defeat the amendments, it succeeded in blocking the 
milder amended text when Liberia voted with its regional 
partners instead of abstaining, as it had done on the previous 
vote. 

The result was a tie, 37 to 37, with 6 abstentions, leaving 
the First Committee with nothing to recommend to the full 
session. Most members felt, however, that the General Assem- 
bly should take some action on this question, and, led by 
Canada and Iran, fifteen of them hurriedly worked out the 
resolution that was passed unanimously by the Assembly. 


81 United Nations Doc. A/3772, 7 Dec. 1957. In the Committee, Laos voted 
against the group and Cambodia and the Philippines abstained. 

82GAOR: 12th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 913th Mtg., 27 Nov. 1957, para. 2. 
France has not, since the tenth session when its delegate walked out of the 
General Assembly debate on Algeria, refused to discuss the problem at the 
United Nations. It has merely denied the right of the General Assembly to 
do anything about it. 

83 GAOR: 12th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 919th Mtg., 3 Dec. 1957, para. 3. 

84 United Nations Doc. A/3772, 7 Dec. 1957. 

85 GAOR: 12th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 924th Mtg., 5 Dec. 1957, para 2. 
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In North Africa 


Until the recent accession of General Charles de Gaulle to 
the French premiership, political contact between the Mos- 
lem nationalists and the French government was officially 
non-existent. Indeed, the two seemed to live in separate 
worlds. 

In Algeria, fighting continued and, if anything, quickened 
its pace, especially in border areas. The North African offer 
of good offices had been rejected almost immediately by the 
French government on the ground that the Algerian rebels 
were receiving arms and asylum from their neighbors, par- 
ticularly Tunisia, as well as from Egypt. French reaction was 
to claim and to exercise a “right of pursuit” of Algerian re- 
bels onto Tunisian soil and to attempt to seal the borders in 
the belief that the nationalist movement could not subsist 
without outside aid. Skirmishes increased in frequency and 
intensity without noticeably affecting Algerian ability to 
wage guerrilla war. 

On 8 February 1958, these ‘“‘border incidents” developed 
into a full-fledged international crisis. On that day, 25 French 
planes bombed the Tunisian border town of Sakiet-Sidi-Yus- 
sef, believed to be a center of Algerian rebel activity. ‘The 
casualties included women and children. Both France and 
Tunisia immediately lodged complaints with the Security 
Council—the former condemning Tunisian aid to the Alge- 
rians, the latter charging French aggression.* Tunisia also 
took direct action by virtually blockading in their barracks 
the 22,000 French troops on its territory. 

The Sakiet bombing temporarily ended Tunisian hopes of 
acting as intermediary between the French and the national- 
ists. Instead, the conflict was intensified by sporadic fighting 
between the confined French troops and the Tunisian army; 
one such outburst, near Remada, was so serious that com- 
plaints were again submitted to the Security Council.* 


86 United Nations Docs. $/3954, 14 Feb. 1958 and S/3952, 13 Feb. 1958. 
87 United Nations Doc. $/4013, 29 May 1958. See also French complaint, 
$/4015, of the same date. 
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Meanwhile, Tunisia and Morocco cultivated increasingly 
close ties with the Algerian nationalists. At Tangier in late 
April, a conference of political parties was held in which, for 
the first time, Algeria’s Front of National Liberation (FLN) 
was invited to participate on an equal footing with the Neo- 
Destour (Tunisia) and Istiqlal (Morocco). This conference 
was a major turning point in North African affairs. It pro- 
posed a “federal form” of North African union and a Magh- 
reb Consultative Assembly that would include the “National 
Council of the Algerian Revolution.”” FLN (which the 
French maintain represents only part of the nationalist move- 
ment, which in turn represents only part of the Algerian 
population) was recognized as “the only representative of 
fighting Algeria” and included in the six-man secretariat to 
carry on the work of the conference.*® In return, FLN prom- 
ised to consult its partners before taking any steps that would 
affect the whole area—for example, setting up a government- 
in-exile or turning to outside nations for assistance. 

The previous week, FLN had received support from a 
conference of eight independent African states held in Accra, 
Ghana, which called upon France to “enter into immediate 
peaceful negotiation with the Algerian Liberation Front.” 
The same resolution made a special point of recommending 
that African representatives to the United Nations work to- 
gether to “acquaint members of the United Nations with the 
true state of affairs in Algeria.” Three African missions 
planned to tour Europe and Latin America before the Thir- 
teenth General Assembly “‘to solicit ...support’’ for a “‘just 
and peaceful settlement” in Algeria.*® 


88 Free Algeria, Special Issue, Text of the Communiqués Issued by the 
North African Tangier Conference (New York, Front of National Liberation 
Delegation, 1958). “Maghreb,” from ‘“Djaziret-el-Maghreb,” meaning “the 
western island,” usually’ refers to a federation of Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria. Libya is sometimes included, too. The idea of Maghreb with or 
without links with France, has gained strength in North Africa over the 
years and has a certain amount of support in France as well. 

89 Res. 3, First Conference of Independent African States, 15-22 Apr. 1958, 
distributed by the Ghana Mission to the United Nations, New York (mimeo.). 
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In France 


A succession of weak French governments, pressed by polit- 
ically powerful Algerian “ultras” (French settlers who reject 
any hint of negotiations), had tried to meet the deteriorating 
situation in North Africa with military measures; it seemed 
more and more that French politics simply would not permit 
any really constructive action. 


Introduction of a loi-cadre offering Algeria limited local 
autonomy, with a vague promise of “revision” some time in 
the future, was enough to cause the downfall of the Bourgés- 
Manoury government in September 1957. Of those who vot- 
ed against the government, some, especially the Communist 
members, thought the proposed reform too niggardly; others 
thought it too generous. The new government of Félix Gail- 
lard, formed after a five-week crisis, eventually passed a 
watered-down loi-cadre, which it was able to use as evidence 
of its good intentions at the General Assembly debates on 
Algeria in December. This law recognized “the Algerian per- 
sonality” and established a number of elected “territorial 
Assemblies” to manage local affairs “freely and democratical- 
ly” with the advice of a “territorial Council of Communities” 
made up equally of Moslems and non-Moslems. Subjects re- 
served to the Paris government and forbidden to the “‘terri- 
tories” were nationality, general security, defense, foreign 
affairs, civil law, elections and institutional organizations of 
Algeria, finance, justice, education, natural resources, and 
public services.” 

The loi-cadre was not at all acceptable either to the Alge- 
rian nationalists or the “ultras.” It was virtually forgotten 
two months later in the crisis over the Sakiet bombing, which 
threatened to alienate Tunisia permanently from France. At 
the United Nations the Security Council successfully urged 
both governments to accept an Anglo-American offer of good 
offices in working out a settlement. 


90 France, Assemblée Nationale. Projet de Loi sur les Institutions de 
V’Algérie, No. 5906, Article 9. Text supplied by French Embassy Press and 
Information Division, New York. 
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Robert Murphy of the United States and Harold Beeley of 
the United Kingdom consulted with the French and Tuni- 
sians throughout March and April. They made some progress 
toward agreement on withdrawal of French troops from all 
of Tunisia except the important naval and air base at Bizerte. 
But when, on 16 April, the Gaillard government submitted 
to the French Assembly its proposal to negotiate with the 
Tunisians along these lines, it was overthrown. The Econ- 
omist was moved to ask, “Is the Fourth Republic intrinsically 
incapable of coping with the Algerian conflict?” 

It began to seem so, as more weeks went by filled with 
abortive attempts to form a new government. Former Pre- 
miers Georges Bidault and René Pleven both tried and failed. 
Finally, late in the evening of 8 May, President René Coty 
asked Pierre Pflimlin, Finance Minister under M. Gaillard 
and generally considered liberal on the subject of Algeria, to 
try his hand. Almost immediately right-wing forces in both 
France and Algeria objected, calling M. Pflimlin a “notori- 
ous liquidator” of French overseas possessions.*” 

On 13 May a crisis of major proportions developed. A 
European demonstration in Algiers against the designation 
of M. Pflimlin as Premier ended in rioting. French troops, 
led by paratrooper General Jacques Massu, seized control of 
the city and radioed an appeal for formation of a “Govern- 
ment of Public Safety” in France. Military-civilian Commit- 
tees of Public Safety subsequently took power in Algeria and 
Corsica, calling for M. Pflimlin’s resignation and the acces- 
sion of ex-Premier and wartime hero Charles de Gaulle, 
whom many feared as a potential dictator. On 16 May, the 
aloof and enigmatic General declared his readiness to take 
over the powers of the Republic. 

In the ensuing twelve days, the Pflimlin government grew 
steadily less able to cope with the right wing, despite its 
having several times received special powers from the now 
jittery National Assembly. On 28 May, M. Pflimlin resigned. 
In the absence of a realistic alternative, the Gaullist tide 


91 Issue of 19 Apr. 1958, p. 186. 
92 The New York Times, 11 May 1958. 
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could not be stemmed. General de Gaulle agreed to forn 
government on condition that he receive “for a fixed time the 
full powers necessary to act in the present very grave situa- 
tion” and that he be given a mandate to reform the French 
constitution.*% The National Assembly, with some misgiv- 
ings, agreed. The vote was 329 to 224, with the Communist 
party the only one to vote solidly against him. On | June a 
new phase of French politics began. General de Gaulle be- 
came Premier with extraordinary powers, and two days later 
the Assembly adjourned for six months. 

His most immediate problems were constitutional reform 
and North Africa, and more particularly, the future of Al- 
geria. Other problems—the Tunisian dispute, the Commit- 
tees of Public Safety, the future of the oil-rich Sahara— 
festered around these central sores. 


Colons and Moslems 


France has been involved in what is now Algeria since 
1830. French settlers came in great numbers to the area after 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870; a few carved out large agri- 
cultural estates for themselves, but most were shopkeepers, 
farmers, or civil servants. With support from metropolitan 
France, the colons, who by now include many of Spanish 
and Italian descent, have dominated Algeria economically, 
socially, and politically. 

Nationalist sentiment among the Moslems grew steadily, 
particularly between the two World Wars. After World War 
II, discontent became more overt (there was a major uprising 
on V-E Day in 1945) and demands for reform more insistent. 
Moslems, on the one hand, wanted greater control over their 
own affairs; some even demanded independence. The colons, 
on the other hand, wanted to maintain close links with met- 
ropolitan France—with, however, their own special status 
ensured. 

The Algerian Statute of 1947 established ‘‘a group of de- 
partments endowed with civil personality, financial auton- 


93 Ibid., 30 May 1958. 
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omy, and its own particular form of organization.”™ For 
voting purposes, the new law divided the “French citizens” 
of Algeria into two “colleges’’—first, the Europeans, Alge- 
rian Jews, and some Moslems; second, the vast majority of 
Moslems. Each elected an equal number of delegates to the 
French National Assembly and the newly established Alge- 
rian Assembly. This never satisfied the nationalists, however, 
who resented the provisions for equal representation of 
1,000,000 non-Moslems and 9,000,000 Algerian Moslems. At 
any rate, in early 1956, the Algerian Assembly was dissolved. 
Some French governments have put forward reform meas- 
ures, but they have been unable to implement them. 

The emergence of ‘Tunisia and Morocco from protectorate 
status to complete independence in 1956 has introduced new 
elements of diplomatic support for the Algerian nationalists. 
Arab propaganda organs, too, have espoused the Algerian 
cause. Since All Saints’ Eve 1954, the picture has been im- 
mensely complicated by continuing guerrilla warfare, bomb- 
ings, and other acts of violence, led for the most part by FLN 
whose strength has been estimated at over 30,000 fighters. 
At least half a million French “forces of pacification,” the 
major part of the French army, have tried unsuccessfully to 
put down the rebellion, and since early 1956 Algeria has been 
governed under virtual martial law by a Resident Minister. 
At the se time, France has maintained that a cease fire 
and elections must precede any negotiation on the future of 
Algeria. 

Since mid-May 1958, reports of a remarkable growth of 
“fraternization”” between Algerian Moslems and Europeans 
have seemed to offer hopes for a rapprochement. Cabinet 
member André Malraux maintains that “even if fraterniza- 
tion was organized at first, a time came when it was no longer 
organized.’’** Concurrently, European sentiment in Algeria 


94 Georges Oudard, Union Frangaise (Paris, Juilliard, 1953), p. 89. Free 
translation. 

95 The New York Times, 23 June 1958. 

96 Press Conference, 24 June 1958. Unless otherwise noted, texts of state- 
ments by General de Gaulle and M. Malraux have been supplied by the 
French Embassy Press and Information Division, New York. 
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has coalesced in favor of “integration,” which Jacques Sous- 
telle, now Minister of Information, has said means that there 
should be “only one kind of Frenchman from Dunkerque to 
‘Tamanrasset [in French Sahara].’’%” 


The implications of true integration, if ever accepted by 
the Algerians, are enormous. For instance, equal suffrage 
could give the Algerian Moslems a strategic bloc of roughly 
100 votes out of over 550 in the French National Assembly. 
Thus, given the present balance of parliamentary forces, 
Algerian Moslems might determine, say, the future of Saha- 
ran oil or French participation in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The bloc of Algerian votes could conceivably 
be sufficient to legislate Algerian independence. 


Furthermore, true integration would be very costly, for it 
would necessitate an immense drive to improve Moslem 
economic conditions. The campaign in Algeria, which has 
been just successful enough to increase Moslem resentment 
but not to allow the French complete control, is already cost- 
ing France an estimated 700 billion francs ($1.66 billion) or 
more a year that might otherwise have been used for civilian 
production.® Should France decide to follow the policy ad- 
vocated by the integrationists and try to bring Moslem eco- 
nomic conditions to the European level, the drain on the 
French economy would eventually be heavier, even without 
military costs. It has been estimated that to raise the standard 
of living just two per cent a year, the present annual non- 
military expenditure of about 100 billion francs would have 
to be increased four-fold by 1980, and would reach one tril- 
lion francs ($2.4 billion) in the year 2000.% 

Completely severing all bonds might also have serious 


economic repercussions. Because there are no restrictions on 
immigration, and because French industry needs unskilled 


97 The New York Times, 31 May 1958. 

98 Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 9, 
No. 2 (Geneva, Aug. 1957), p. 14. 

99Ie Monde, 22 October 1957. On this day, Le Monde published what 
was said to be a confidential report to the government of a group of senior 
French officials. A second installment was printed on 7 January 1958. The 
report has never been officially acknowledged. 
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labor, approximately 400,000 Algerians are employed in 
France. Their remittances to their families add up to a siz- 
able figure annually. One writer has estimated that 2,000,000 
people in Algeria are supported by these remittances and the 
economic activity they generate.’ 

There is, however, one major economic asset in Algeria 
which has not fet been fully exploited—oil. Enough oil has 
already been discovered in the French Sahara to make that 
area, given relatively peaceful conditions, an important oil 
center by 1965, although not comparable to Venezuela or 
even Iran. Hassi Messaoud, in the southeastern part of Al- 
geria, is the first field to have been exploited; it is believed 
to have reserves of about 300,000,000 tons and may have a 
good deal more. In January 1958, the first Saharan oil flowed 
from Hassi Messaoud through a six-inch “baby pipeline” to 
Touggourt and from there went by rail to Philippeville on 
the Mediterranean coast. Eventually, the French plan to 
build one major pipeline from Hassi Messaoud to the Alge- 
rian port of Bougie and another through Tunisia™ to handle 
oil from the newly discovered fields of Edjelé and Tinguen- 
tourine farther south. Sizable natural gas fields have also 
been discovered. At present, the oil and gas fields are being 
developed primarily by French companies and the govern- 
ment’s Bureau de Recherches de Pétrole, although the French 
have lately been urging United States oil companies to invest 
in the area. 

While, as yet, the flow is hardly more than symbolic, it has 
been estimated that Saharan oil production could reach 25,- 
000,000 tons by 1962—two-thirds of expected French crude- 
oil imports for that year. ‘The question is, of course, whether 
the French will be in a position to benefit from it. The 
Algerian nationalists see themselves as being robbed of their 
natural wealth and are determined to keep the oil from 
France until and unless a settlement is reached. As early as 


100 Germaine Tillion, Algeria: the Realities (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1958), p. 72. 

101 An agreement was signed with the Tunisian government to this effect 
on 30 June 1958. Should this route become impracticable, the French may 
use an alternative one through Libya. 
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October 1957, the FLN Coordination and Execution Com- 
mittee warned: ““The prospectors for the black gold must not 
forget that they must reckon with us.’°? In November, an 
escorted convoy of oil men was ambushed with a loss of five 
civilians and nine of their Foreign Legion guards. FLN has 
announced the opening of a “Saharan Front” and has ob- 
jected angrily to Tunisia’s cooperation in the pipeline plans. 
FLN’s main objective will be to cut oil pipelines gs fast as the 
French can build them. Thus the presence of oil has made 
settlement of the Algerian dispute that much more imper- 
ative. 

General de Gaulle’s views on the future of Algeria have 
never been made clear. In a speech in Algiers on 4 June, he 
seemed to be agreeing with the integrationists: “In all Al- 
geria there is only one sort of inhabitant. There are only... 
full-fledged Frenchmen, with the same rights and the same 
duties.’?* On the other hand, the General’s more recent 
statements seem to envision a large French federation. For 


example: 


In 1958 we must build new institutions, establish the bonds of 
our union in a federal manner. .. . 1 could not fail to say that 
along with Metropolitan France and the Overseas Departments, 
with West Africa and Equatorial Africa, with Madagascar, Dji- 
bouti, New Caledonia and French Oceania, the place of Algeria— 
so dear to us and so torn asunder—is unmistakable . . . and it is a 
preferred place.!* 

The new constitution will probably give French overseas ter- 
ritories a choice of integration, federation, or maintenance 
of their present limited autonomy vis-a-vis France. No speci- 
fic mention of Algeria is made, however, and none is likely 
for the present. 

Representatives of FLN have rejected in advance anything 
less than complete independence. They have said they will 
urge Moslems to boycott the constitutional referendum 

102 Quoted by John H. Lichtblau, “France Finds Treasure in the Desert,” 


The Reporter, 26 December 1957, p. 28. The same article is the source of 
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planned for 28 September and have stepped up the tempo of 
guerrilla warfare. The Committees of Public Safety, so re- 
cently among the General’s most enthusiastic backers, have 
shown increasing dissatisfaction with his failure to support 
their demands for all-out integration, and even the army’s 
ardor seems to have cooled somewhat. A definite statement 
on the future of Algeria would reduce the Premier’s support 
still further by alienating one camp or another. 

For his part, General de Gaulle has said he is “counting 
on the . . . participation of the ten million Frenchmen of 
Algeria” in the September voting.’ The earlier division of 
Algeria into two electorates has been abolished and Moslem 
women will be allowed to vote for the first time. Thus the 
referendum, and the general elections that will follow, will 
be a crucial and significant test of the General’s power. 


Toward Resolution 


One earnest of General de Gaulle’s desire to settle the 
complex of North African problems is that the Franco-Tu- 
nisian dispute is on the way to resolution along the lines 
supported by Messrs. Beeley and Murphy last April. On 18 
June the United Nations Security Council met briefly to 
hear details of an exchange of letters, dated the previous day, 
whereby France agreed to withdraw all troops from military 
installations other than Bizerte.’°% About 7,000 of the 22,000 
French troops in Tunisia will be affected, including those in 
Remada and Gafsa, which have been trouble spots in the 
past. The French have recognized Tunisian sovereignty over 
Bizerte, in exchange for which Tunisia has agreed to nego- 
tiate a “provisional status” by which French troops will con- 
tinue to use the base. 

Morocco’s long-standing desire for removal of French 
troops has also been met in part. In mid-July France began 
to evacuate eleven military posts, involving about 5,000 
troops. There have been indications that it might be willing 


105 Speech in Béne, Algeria, 5 June 1958. 
106 United Nations Doc. S/PV.826, 18 June 1958. 
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to evacuate all ground forces in return for permission to 
maintain some air bases in the country.'” 

There has as yet been no sign that General de Gaulle 
might be willing to negotiate with FLN. Nor is any likely 
until after the fall elections, if then. In the meantime, there 
have been pronouncements in the economic sphere. M. Mal- 
raux spoke of creating a “‘test’”” department in Algeria with 
large-scale financing made possible “‘principally [by profits] 
from the Sahara.’ Premier de Gaulle has offered a “vast 
program of renovation,” including public works, starting 
new industries, and modernizing agriculture. Fifteen billion 
francs will be added to the 62 billion budgeted for Algerian 
development in 1958.'” 

In this new and more hopeful atmosphere Tunisia and 
Morocco are once again talking of mediating between France 
and the Algerian nationalists. At a North African conference 
held at Tunis in June, these two countries renewed the prom- 
ises of the previously mentioned Tangier declaration, but 
the final communiqué was notable for its restraint."’® There 
was no mention of establishing a government-in-exile or a 
Maghreb Consultative Assembly, although these matters re- 
main under consideration. It is believed that definite deci- 
sions have been put off until General de Gaulle’s intentions 
become clearer. 

Taking no chances, 24 Asian and African countries have 
submitted a mildly worded request for a debate on the Al- 
gerian question at the Thirteenth General Assembly “in view 
of the absence of any concrete steps” toward implementing 
last year’s resolution.’ 

For the first time, the Assembly debate will presumably 
center on specific proposals made by a government which 
should be in a position to implement them. If these propos- 
als are not acceptable to the Algerian nationalists, there will 
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be pressure, particularly from the African states, for a 
stronger resolution than any adopted previously. Buc the 
central question, in France as elsewhere, seems no longer to 
be whether anything constructive should be done about Al- 
geria, but rather what should be done. 


CYPRUS 


In early spring of 1955, it was still possible to portray po- 
litical activity in Cyprus in terms of teen-aged girls bombard- 
ing policemen with Coca-Cola bottles and pro-Greek enthu- 
siasts scrawling ENOSIS on the walls of municipal buildings 


at night: 


“They don’t mean any harm,” said a Greek grocer dodging adroit- 
ly as a brickbat whizzed past him into a shop-window. “It is just 
the people expressing themselves.” . . . 


Across this pantomime world, however, there stalked a spectre 


which took no account of the clamourings of school-children . .. 
the spectre of insurrection. 1? 


The idea of enosis (union with Greece) , nurtured by the 
Panhellenic revival of the past century, has acquired a kind 
of messianic significance for Greek Cypriots. Its association 
with organized terrorism, however, dates only from April 
1955, when EOKA (National Organization of Cypriot Fight- 
ers) first made its appearance. 

Much more recently, another idea of a quite different des- 
tiny for Cyprus has been introduced into international par- 
lance: taksim (partition), which finds favor with Cypriot 
Turks. It, too, has come to be identified with bloodshed and 
the stirring of ancient animosities. 

In June 1958, rioting broke out between Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriots, and the long-feared unleashing of intercommu- 
nal strife appeared imminent. By the end of July, the death 
toll was passing the 100-mark. Security measures were being 
more drastically drawn up and enforced than ever before. 
About 1,800 persons were under arrest. In the words of its 
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Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, Cyprus was on the verge of ‘‘a full- 
scale civil war that threatened to tear the island to pieces.”’"’® 
This, then, was the scene some six weeks after the United 
Kingdom, on 19 June, proposed “an adventure in partner- 

ship.” 
General Assembly Consideration 


Greece has sought General Assembly endorsement of “‘self- 
determination” for Cyprus at every session of the Assembly 
since 1954. Last year for the first time, a Greek-sponsored 
resolution went beyond the committee stage to the floor of 
the plenary. 

Greece had asked the Assembly to consider a two-fold item 
on, first, “application” under United Nations auspices “of the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples in 
the case of the population” of Cyprus, and second, British 
atrocities against the Cypriots."* The item adopted was enti- 
tled simply “the Cyprus question,” a neutral formulation 
proposed by Norway in the General Committee. In the only 
draft resolution that was submitted to the First Committee, 
Greece did not refer to atrocities but concentrated on the 
thesis that, since “no progress” had been made toward solu- 
tion of the Cyprus problem, the Assembly should express 
the wish that the Cypriots “be given the opportunity to de- 
termine their own future by the application of their right to 
self-determination.”"5 

The wording of the Greek draft resolution, especially that 
portion of it dealing with self-determination, gave rise to a 
variety of efforts to seek a less controversial approach. Can- 
ada, Chile, Denmark, and Norway proposed—in language 
reminiscent of the eleventh-session resolution’*—that the 
"113 Reported by Seth B. King, The New York Times, 27 July 1958. 

114 United Nations Doc. A/3616, 12 July 1957. Greece also circulated a 
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Assembly merely express concern that “more” progress had 
not been made and voice its “earnest hope” for the prompt 
undertaking of further negotiations and discussions “in a 
spirit of co-operation with a view to finding a peaceful, dem- 
ocratic and just solution.”""”7 This proposal was presented in 
the form of an amendment. Greece promptly countered with 
a sub-amendment specifying that the negotiations and dis- 
cussions be undertaken “with a view to having the right of 
self-determination applied in the case of the people of Cy- 
peu. 

Voting on this was badly split, sufficient to ensure passage 
by the First Committee but not enough for a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the full Assembly."° To the United Kingdom dele- 
gate, the failure of the Committee’s “one-sided and mislead- 
ing proposal” meant a vote of confidence in the Assembly’s 
private-diplomacy resolution, which still applied and to 
which his government “‘has sought to give effect.’*° To the 
Greek delegate, however, the voting, ‘“‘although not a conclu- 
sive decision, constitutes a step towards the solution we all 
desire,”’ and the fact that the draft resolution had reached the 
plenary provided “a moral force which will be appreciated 
by all.’”’!2! 


The stronger backing received by Greece was due in part 
to Arab support and in part to the reluctance of some gov- 
ernments to vote against a text that favored self-determina- 
tion. The delegation of Iceland, for example, ‘felt bound 
by conviction and the history of its people to support that 
sub-amendment.” Those opposing the resolution did so for 
a variety of reasons. Some were fearful lest Cyprus erupt into 
a three-cornered conflict on the eve of a heads-of-government 
meeting of NATO in Paris the following week. The United 
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States, which felt that “the problem was not one which could 
be solved by United Nations deliberations in the absence of 
agreement among the parties,” abstained. So did almost all 
the Asian delegates, including India.” 


Rising Tensions 


If it was Greek persistence that brought Cyprus into the 
realm of international debate, it was the pressure of more 
recent developments, superimposed upon the rigidity of 
Greek and Turkish views, that kept it there. 

Events on the island since last autumn have followed an 
erratic course. Though EOKA was less in evidence for a time, 
skirmishes between the local authorities and Greek Cypriots 
continued, and the hostility of the Turkish population to the 
latter became more marked. Greek demonstrations coincided 
with the Assembly’s deliberations in December; these, how- 
ever, were somewhat offset by the mood of expectancy that 
greeted the arrival of a new Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, whose 
reputation for liberal administration had preceded him from 
his previous post in Jamaica. 

The détente following Sir Hugh’s early conciliatory moves 
was short-lived. January witnessed renewed violence, partly 
within the ranks of Greek Cypriots,’* partly intercommunal 
in character. By the time EOKA was back in action last 
spring, prompting re-imposition of severe penalties on terror- 
ist acts, another secret society had emerged—TMT (Turkish 
Defense Organization). In June the rioting began. Partition- 
ist agitation set off a wave of violence, resulting in the deaths 
of 13 Greek Cypriots and 2 Turkish between 7 and 17 June. 
The dispatch of “reinforcements” for the island’s 10,000 
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combat troops,’* tripling the British garrison on Cyprus 
within a period of some ten days, seemed to provide a tempo- 
rary check, but not before the repercussions of the outbreak, 
both in terms of its damage to life and property and in terms 
of its timing, had been felt in diplomatic circles in and out 
of the United Nations. 

Greece promptly branded the rioting “part of a premedi- 
tated Turkish plan to exert pressure on the British Govern- 
ment” and announced its decision to appeal to the NATO 
Council against “acts of barbarism.”!?® On 13 June, it filed 
a statement with the President of the Security Council, 
charging that “‘the situation created by these Turkish actions 
and threats and by .. . British omission and inefficiency . . . 
is seriously endangering the maintenance of peace and of in- 
ternational security.” On the same day, Turkey declared in a 
letter to the United Nations Secretary-General that under 
prevailing conditions “co-existence” of the two Cypriot com- 
munities “has become impossible,” and three days later it 
denounced the “‘false information, gratuitous statements and 
unfounded accusations” of Greece as “‘part of a series of ac- 
tions designed to . . . bring pressure upon Governments 
interested in the Cyprus question.’’”’? By then The New 
York Times was reporting that Greece had without warning 
recalled all its personnel assigned to NATO’s Southeast Euro- 
pean Command in Anatolia, which was interpreted as a 
severing of Greek military ties with Turkey.’ 

In the background of these charges and countercharges lay 
the fact that a new British plan had been circulated infor- 
mally. Its public release was originally scheduled for May 
but was suddenly postponed until 17 June, presumably be- 
cause of adverse reactions. Then there was a further two-day 


125 These military units were assisted by a police force some 7,000 strong. 
“Just over half the police, and the whole of the police’s striking force, are 
Turkish. If they ceased to cooperate at a critical juncture the consequences 
could be dire.” The Times Weekly Review (London), 19 June 1958. 
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postponement while NATO’s Secretary-General made a last- 
minute effort to forestall out-of-hand rejections. 


The British Plan 


Undaunted by the electric atmosphere that now surround- 
ed the Cyprus case and the fact that the plan had already 
been tentatively rejected by both Greece and Turkey, Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan on 19 June announced a policy 
intended to “give a firm and clear lead out of the present 
deadlock.”” This was to be a “joint effort” by which Cyprus 
would “enjoy the advantages of association not only with the 
United Kingdom, and therefore with the British Common- 
wealth, but also with Greece and Turkey.” 

Separate Houses of Representatives for Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots would have “final legislative authority in commu- 
nal affairs.”’ A joint Council, with responsibility for “internal 
administration, other than communal affairs and internal 
security,’ would be presided over by the British Governor 
and would include “the representatives of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments” and elected Ministers from the two 
Houses—four from the Greek and two from the Turkish. 
Authority for external affairs, internal security, defense, and 
protection of majority and minority rights would be re- 
served to the Governor, “acting after consultation with the 
representatives of the Greek and Turkish Governments.” 
The latter would have the right to require consideration by 
an impartial tribunal of any legislation they considered dis- 
criminatory. 

In addition, the British would agree to a progressive re- 
laxation of the Emergency Regulations as violence ceased. 
This process would entail the return of those ‘“‘at present 
excluded” from Cyprus, including Archbishop Makarios. 
The international status of the island would remain un- 
changed for seven years “to allow time for the new principle 
of partnership to be fully worked out . . . in the necessary 
atmosphere of stability.” If the experiment was successful, 
the United Kingdom would, subject to reservations concern- 
ing military installations on Cyprus, be prepared to “go fur- 
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ther and .. . share the sovereignty” of the island with Greece 
and Turkey.’” 


Certain of the arrangements contemplated in the June 
proposals have run up against a familiar stumbling block— 
the problem of minority rights. While these are more gener- 
ously protected than in previous proposals, and while Tur- 
key has indicated it would accept the plan as a “conference 
paper,” Cypriot Turks have objected that parity is not ac- 
corded them in the Council. Greeks, on the other hand, 
object to such parity as is already provided, notably by the 
two Houses, and further point out that the proposed two-to- 
one ratio of Greek Cypriots to Turkish in the Council is still 
disproportionate to their majority in the population, where 
it is more than four to one. 


Moreover, unless modifications in the details of the plan 
turn out to be very far-reaching,’ its broader implications 
are quite apparent. Implementation would mean that any 
surviving hopes for enosis would have to be shelved—as, pre- 
sumably, would partition between Greece and Turkey. The 
plan does not look toward a surrender of British sovereignty 
in Cyprus. It does, however, envisage unique devices for 
“sharing” the sovereignty—and the onus of responsibility. 
One of its most original features, for example, is its anticipa- 
tion of arrangements for dual nationality—British-Greek or 
British-Turkish—in order “‘to satisfy the desire of the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots to be recognized as Greeks and Turks.” 
The system would thus rest upon a complex pattern of inter- 
community and inter-governmental relationships. Indeed, 
its very complexities appear to be the outcome of an almost 


129 United Kingdom, Cyprus, Statement of Policy, Cmnd. 445 (London, 
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desperate search for acceptable formulae. This is suggested 
by the varied terminology applied to it in different quarters: 
“non-territorial partition,” “communal partition,” “de facto 
condominium,” “triple condominium,” “tripartite condomi- 
nium,” and, most intriguing, “modified tridominium.” 

What form the Cyprus debate will take at the thirteenth 
Assembly session is not, in mid-August, discernible.’*? For a 
time at least, the Middle East crisis may help to consolidate 
the ranks of NATO and serve as a brake upon the actions of 
Greece and Turkey.'*? Perhaps even more cogent is the pos- 
sibility that prolonged intercommunal strife could lead to a 
kind of de facto partition; already there are evidences that 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots are increasingly segregating 
themselves from each other. 

Somewhat paradoxically, in the closing days of July the 
strongest disposition to seek a way out of the impasse ap- 
peared to be where the situation was most critical—in Cyprus 
itself. The fact that, early in August, EOKA and TMT de- 
clared a truce and Prime Minister Macmillan went to Ath- 
ens and Ankara for talks may have marked the beginning of 
a trend. Certainly there is a need to find a formula for a 
transitional period permitting negotiations to continue in a 
calmer atmosphere. In this connection, the United Nations 
could conceivably play an important role. 

If the sense of urgency has not been dissipated by autumn, 
the question will remain as to whether the British plan is an 
acceptable basis for discussion. The Economist declared last 
June: 


There is this to be said for the proposals, that they are unconven- 
tional and must have taken the opposing parties, stuck in their 
attitudes of mutual defiance, by surprise. But are they unconven- 
tional enough to work the wonder of reconciliation that is need- 
ed? ... The [seven-year] interval for limbering-up is very long— 


131 This year Greece has asked for Assembly debate on simply “The ques- 
tion of Cyprus.” United Nations Doc. A/3874, 15 Aug. 1958. 
Assembly,” International Conciliation No. 514 (Sept. 1957), pp. 4-23. 

132 The return in mid-July of the Greek Ambassador to Turkey, who had 
left his post during the June rioting in Cyprus, as well as of the Greek staff 
of the NATO command in Anatolia may be indicative. 
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and ... to enter upon it requires an act of faith and of renun- 
ciation.!*8 


Greece has been unwilling to enter into tripartite negotia- 
tions with Turkey and the United Kingdom since the unsuc- 
cessful London talks in 1955. Is it possible that with encour- 
agement from NATO, or from the island population, some 
sort of formula might be worked out for “modified tripartite” 
negotiations? Much, of course, would depend on how res- 
sponsive the Cypriots would be at this stage to the policy 
guidance of governments, and here the role of on-the-spot 
leaders, as well as the charisma of Archbishop Makarios, 
would come into play. It may be that events have jarred the 
participants into the belief that “an act of faith and of re- 
nunciation” would require less sacrifice than violence. 


HUNGARY 


On the night of 16 June 1958 at 11 p.m. GMT, Radio 
Budapest announced that Imre Nagy, Pal Maléter, and two 
of their associates had been tried, condemned to death, and 
executed. Five others had been given prison sentences rang- 
ing from five years to life terms.'** No details were given 
about when and where these events had taken place. 

According to the Manchester Guardian, Nagy’s condem- 
nation was in part intended to 


strike terror into all “revisionists” within the party, especially if 
their revisionism takes the form of trying to fit party policy to 
national sentiment. It is obviously directed against Marshall ‘Tito; 
and the next man to draw conclusions from it will be Mr. Go- 
mulka.}85 


Shortly after the radio announcement, the General Assem- 
bly’s Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary met 
“as a matter of urgency,” issued a communiqué deploring 


133 Issue of 21 June 1958. 

134 Sentenced to death: Miklés Gimes and Jézsef Szilagyi; to prison: 
Sandor Kopacs, Ferenc Donath, Ferenc Janosi, Zoltan Tildy, and Mikldés 
Vasarhelyi. See United Nations Doc. A/3849, 14 July 1958. 
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the executions,’ and decided to prepare a Special Report.’*” 

The Report refers to the events of November 1956" of 
which the executions were an outgrowth. On 3 November, 
Maléter, Minister of Defense in the Hungarian government, 
had been negotiating the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary when he was arrested by the Soviet authorities. ‘The 
following day, Premier Imre Nagy and a member of his gov- 
ernment and close “ideological friend,” Géza Losonczy,’* 
together with other prominent Communists, took refuge in 
the Yugoslav Embassy. Negotiations for their safe conduct 
were soon started between the Hungarian and Yugoslav 
authorities. ‘These resulted in formal assurances that ‘‘the 
Hungarian Government . . . does not desire to apply sanc- 
tions against Imre Nagy and the members of his group for 
their past activities.... They [will be able to] proceed 
freely to their homes.’ However, as soon as the group left 
the Yugoslav Embassy, they were arrested by the Soviet au- 
thorities, taken to Romania, and interned. 

Appended to the Special Report is a long list, based on 
official Hungarian sources, of death and prison sentences 
pronounced during the previous twelve months against par- 
ticipants in the 1956 revolution. It also notes that, according 
to unofficial sources, other trials are in preparation, notably 
that of Mrs. Laszlo Rajk, widow of the former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs executed in 1949. 

The main Report of the Committee was considered by the 
Eleventh Assembly when it met in resumed session last year, 
almost eleven months after the emergency session on Hun- 

136 United Nations Press Release, GA/1672, 21 June 1958. 

137 United Nations Doc. A/3849, 14 July 1958. In a number of countries 
demonstrators protested against the executions. Demonstrations in front of 
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official complaint by the USSR to the Secretary-General. 
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gary. In the course of the debate, three principal currents of 
opinion were manifest. The Eastern European countries 
generally maintained that in putting down the revolt the 
Hungarian government had exercised its sovereign right to 
“take all necessary measures, which may include a request 
for help from a friendly power, to defend the internal ad- 
ministration against plots” to overthrow it.#! The majority 
held the view, supported by the unanimous findings of the 
Special Committee, that the uprising had been “spontaneous” 
and “national.” If a great power that ignored world opinion 
and the Assembly’s resolutions were given “impunity not 
only from international action but even from international 
censure,” this would set a precedent for defiance of the Unit- 
ed Nations.'*? Thirty-six states introduced a draft resolution 
condemning the USSR intervention and continued defiance 
of the Assembly. Another group, unwilling to justify the 
USSR’s action, thought nonetheless that further condemna- 
tion might increase world tension without helping the Hun- 
garian people. 

An intermediate position was occupied by Burma. When 
its amendments softening the condemnatory tone of the draft 
were defeated, it declared that, faced with the alternative of 
condoning a “colossal act of armed intervention” or de- 
nouncing that act, it had decided to discharge the “painful 
duty” of voting for the resolution.’** This was passed 60 to 
10, with 10 abstentions. 

The resolution empowered Prince Wan Waithayakon, then 
President of the Assembly, to take such steps as Special Rep- 
resentative of the General Assembly on the Hungarian prob- 
lem as he deemed appropriate toward implementing previous 
resolutions. At its twelfth session, the Assembly received a 
report from Prince Wan" on his unsuccessful efforts, but 
took no further action. 


141 GAOR: IIth Sess., 671st Plen. Mtg., 11 Sept. 1957, para. 8. Statement 
of the Romanian delegate. 

142 [bid., para. 61. Statement of the United Kingdom delegate. 

143 Jbid., 677th Plenary Mtg., 13 Sept. 1957, paras. 308, 309. 

144 General Assembly Res. 1133 (XI), 14 Sept. 1957. 

145 United Nations Doc. A/3774, 9 Dec. 1957. 
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It is expected that the Hungarian question will once again 
come under the scrutiny of the Assembly. The credentials of 
the Hungarian delegation may also be the subject of discus- 
sion. This happened at the eleventh and twelfth sessions but 
at both the Assembly adjourned without either accepting 
or rejecting them. In this respect, it may be of interest that 
following the June announcements regarding the execu- 
tions the International Labour Conference, which in 1957 
had followed the line taken by the Eleventh General Assem- 
bly, decided by a substantial majority to reject the credentials 
of the entire Hungarian delegation. 


UNITED NATIONS FORCES 


On 13 August 1958, the President of the United States 
proposed at the General Assembly’s third emergency special 
session “‘a standby United Nations Peace Force.’’'*® 

The idea of such a force is not new in United Nations his- 
tory. In 1948 Secretary-General Trygve Lie proposed creation 
of a United Nations “Guard Force,” but this failed to elicit 
enthusiasm. He tried again two years later and suggested a 
United Nations ‘‘Legion’”’.'*” Both proposals were shelved on 
the ground that they were impractical and overly ambitious. 

In 1950 the Uniting for Peace Resolution sought to fill the 
gap in enforcement procedures left by the failure to imple- 
ment Article 43 of the Charter.'** This resolution established 
a Collective Measures Committee which studied, inter alia, 
the question of “‘maintenance of elements within national 
armed forces which could be made available promptly to the 
Security Council or the General Assembly.’’'*® This effort too 
was stillborn, despite the fact that it amassed a considerable 


146 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 733, 13 Aug. 1958, p. 11. 

147 For a complete discussion of the two, see William R. Frye, A United 
Nations Peace Force, (New York, Oceana Publications, Inc., for Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace), pp. 195-216. 

148 Article 43 of the Charter provides that all United Nations members 
“undertake to make available to the Security Council...armed forces... 
necessary for...maintaining international peace and security.” This pro- 
vision has never been implemented because of lack of agreement among the 
five permanent members of the Security Council. 

149 General Assembly Res. 377 A (V), 3 Nov. 1950. 
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amount of useful technical information. The impetus toward 
a different kind of international force—less ambitious and 
more consonant with the political realities of the mid-twenti- 
eth century—arose from the Suez crisis when the General 
Assembly on 4 November 1956 created the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF).’° This force, now 5,400 men 
strong, is deployed all along the Egyptian side of the Egypt- 
Israel Armistice Demarcation Line, in the Gaza Strip, and at 
Sharm-el-Sheikh at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba. Not only 
did the rapid deployment of UNEF in these areas result in 
the withdrawal of French, Israel, and United Kingdom forces, 
but, since its stationing on the Armistice Line, raids and re- 
prisals across this once turbulent border have virtually ceased. 
UNEF has demonstrated what a police force can do to assist 
in the implementation of Assembly resolutions, and—per- 
haps equally important—that such a force is feasible. 

The necessity for a permanent force was stressed last July 
by Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand, President of the 
Twelfth General Assembly, who said that the existence of an 
established rather than ad hoc force would eliminate the need 
for troops of major powers to protect “territorial integrity,” 
as in Lebanon and Jordan." Creation of such a force, he de- 
clared, is an “urgent, compelling necessity. . . . This is a time 
for imagination and foresight. Perhaps we have not too much 
time left.”!°? 

In studying this question, the Assembly will probably be 
guided by the pattern adopted in the case of UNEF. For 
example, UNEF contingents were drawn from small and 
middle powers: Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Fin- 


150 Establishment of a permanent force was endorsed by the Congress of 
the United States both in S. Con. Res. 109 of 21 July 1958 and Senate Reso- 
lution 15 of 23 July 1958. Ghana indicated last summer that if no other 
state did, Ghana would formally propose that such a force be established 
and offered to make a battalion available for it. The New York Times, 
28 July 1958. 

151“The Case for a Standing U.N. Army,” The New York Times Maga- 
zine, 27 July 1958, p. 27. 

152 Speech at a conference on “The Requisites for an Ordered World,” 
Colgate University, 4 July 1958. Text distributed by the New Zealand dele- 
gation to the United Nations. 
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land, India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia.’* 
As Sir Leslie observed, ‘‘the differences between the Great 
Powers . . . are, unfortunately, too serious to allow of their 
contribution except indirectly by way, perhaps, of supply.’’?* 
It also seems probable that, like UNEF, a permanent force 
would be lightly armed and would have no military functions, 
being used solely for observation, patrol, and guard duties. 


If the proposed permanent force is to serve as an arm of 
the United Nations, some regular form of financing by the 
Organization will have to be worked out. No clear precedent 
can be found in UNEF experience because it is so limited in 
time and so provisional in nature. 

During its first fourteen months, UNEF cost approximate- 
ly $30,000,000 of which $14,971,012 was provided by contri- 
butions and $15,028,988 was apportioned in accordance with 
the scale of assessments for the United Nations budget.’® 
Eastern European countries have so far refused to pay their 
share on the ground that the Force was illegal since the crea- 
tion of international armed forces was solely the prerogative 
of the Security Council. 

On 22 November 1957 the Assembly had authorized ex- 
penditures of $25,000,000 annually for the duration of the 
Force’s existence.® The Secretary-General’s estimates for 
1958, which must be formally acted upon by the Thirteenth 
Assembly, are in fact considerably lower—$20,200,000—and 


153 Indonesian and Finnish contingents were withdrawn in September and 
October 1957, respectively. 

154 Speech at Colgate University, op. cit. 

155 General Assembly Res. 1122 (XI), 26 Nov. 1956, authorized the expen- 
diture of $10,000,000 to meet costs incurred to 31 Dec. 1957. General Assem- 
bly Res. 1090 (XI), 27 Feb. 1957, authorized an additional $6,500,000 expendi- 
ture to be met by voluntary contributions. A total of $1,841,700 was received 
from six countries—the Dominican Republic, Greece, New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan, the United Kingdom, and the United States—in response to an offer 
from the United States to contribute up to $3,250,000 on a matching basis. 
General Assembly Res. 1151 (XII), 22 Nov. 1957, authorized $13,500,000 
more, to be met first by contributions, then by assessment. “Special assist- 
ance” contributions totalled $13,129,312: the United States, $12,000,000; the 
United Kingdom, $1,000,000; Austria, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Liberia, 
Mexico, and the Netherlands, $129,312. Ireland and Japan have subsequently 
given $10,000 each in “special assistance.” 

156 General Assembly Res. 1151 (XII), 22 Nov. 1957. 





the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions believes that further economies may be possible.’*” 
In view of the momentum that appears to have been gen- 
erated for creation of some kind of a permanent force, the 
Assembly may well endorse the idea in principle and set up 
a committee to study the question in the light of the report 
being prepared by the Secretary-General on the experience 
derived from the establishment and operation of UNEF. 


; 


SUEZ 


Stressing the magnitude of the clearance operation and ex- 
pressing appreciation for the speed, efficiency, and economy 
with which it was completed, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold reported to the General Assembly on 14 December 
1957 that the Suez Canal had been cleared. He noted that, 
under the direction of Lieutenant-General Raymond A. 
Wheeler, all port and harbors were cleared in less than four 
months at a cost much lower than originally anticipated— 
$8,376,042.87 as against $11,227,453.22. He suggested that 
the eleven governments that had advanced the funds for the 
operation be reimbursed and that the Canal users meet this 
expense as an example of mutual cooperation and good will. 

A resolution to this effect was introduced by Brazil, Iran, 
the Philippines, and Thailand, which proposed that “all ship- 
ping and trade using the Canal” should pay a 3 per cent sur- 
charge “into a special United Nations account” to meet clear- 
ance costs.'** Despite suggestions to assess all members rather 
than place an added cost on the users of the Canal, or to make 
the “‘aggressors’’—France, Israel, and the United Kingdom— 
meet the entire cost, the four-power resolution was adopted 
by 54 to 0 with 19 abstentions on 14 December. 

At that time it was estimated that reimbursement would be 
made within three years. However, the United Nations lacks 
the power to enforce payment and individual shippers re- 


157 For details of United Nations Emergency Force Budget Estimates for 
1958, see GAOR: 13th Sess., Suppl. No. 5A. 
158 General Assembly Res. 1212 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 
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fused to pay until almost four months later when at the an- 
nual International Chamber of Shipping meeting they agreed 
to do so if promised reimbursement by their governments.**® 
The Banque de la Société Générale de Belgique was appoint- 
ed collector for the surcharge program, which was scheduled 
to go into effect 15 September 1958. This operation is sepa- 
rate from the collection of regular tolls by the Suez Canal 
Authority. 

In the spring of 1958 officials of the Egyptian government 
met with shareholders’ representatives under the aegis of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to 
discuss the outstanding question of settling shareholders’ 
claims for $575,000,000 resulting from nationalization of the 
former Universal Suez Canal Comipany. After initial diffi- 
culty, a preliminary accord was reached in April and a final 
agreement signed on 13 July 1958. The stockholders agreed 
to give up their claims to anticipated revenue from operation 
of the Canal for the remaining twelve years of their contract 
in exchange for $81,000,000 to be paid by the United Arab 
Republic. They are to keep assets of the Company outside 
Egypt, valued at $200,000,000, and are responsible for exter- 
nal liabilities, amounting to $6,500,000 in debentures and 
pensions. The United Arab Republic will continue to be 
responsible for all domestic liabilities and pensions. 

The $14,800,000 down payment on the $81,000,000 was 
made with assets frozen in Paris and London after the 
nationalization. The balance is to be remitted in six annual 
installments, beginning January 1959, 40 per cent of this in 
sterling and the rest in French francs.'®° 


159 The United States government was the first to formally announce that 
it will pay the surcharge for its ships. Payment will also cover American- 
owned ships under foreign flags. The United Nations will deduct charges 
incurred from the $5,000,000 owing to the United States in repayment of 
its original advance. The New York Times, 7 Aug. 1958. 

160In a last-minute compromise the United Arab Republic agreed to 
guarantee indemnification against the possible devaluation of the franc, and 
the Company agreed to give up its demand for a similar sterling guarantee. 
The United States announced that as of 1 May 1958 the Egyptian Assets Con- 
trol Regulations would be revoked and released $26,000,000 of frozen funds 
to the United Arab Republic and $44,000,000 of Canal Company frozen 
funds. 
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Plans have been worked out for improving and enlarging 
the Canal in three stages: deepening from the present 34 feet 
to 37 feet; deepening to 40 feet; and further improvement 
by enlarging the existing Canal, building a second one, con- 
structing an oil pipeline to permit the loading of large tank- 
ers at each end of the Canal, or possibly a combination of 
these. Both the first stage (to be begun in August 1958) and 
the second stage will be financed solely by tolls received by 
the Suez Canal Authority. Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank, has indicated that a request for assistance 
for the third stage to be initiated in five or six years at an 
estimated cost of $200,000,000 will be favorably considered. 

The one outstanding question is the right of passage for 
Israel’s ships. ‘To date they have been refused passage through 
the Suez Canal, although they have been going through the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of Tiran since the stationing of 
United Nations Emergency Force troops in the area.’* 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Middle Eastern crises have erupted with disconcerting fre- 
quency during the past year.’® They often seem isolated inci- 
dents. They are, however, more in the nature of outcroppings 
of several now conflicting and now coalescing forces: first, 
East-West differences, in which the Middle East is almost in- 
evitably involved by virtue of its geographic position and its 
possession of large oil resources; second, the awakening de- 
sire of the economically less developed peoples for the fruits 
the twentieth century has to offer; third, and most uniquely 
regional, the heady growth of Arab nationalism as a political 
force and the concurrent drive to eliminate all traces of for- 
eign influence. Insofar as these elements converge, their sym- 
bol has become Gamal Abdul Nasser, President of the Unit- 

161In this connection, it might be noted that the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea last April reaffirmed the principle that “there 
shall be no suspension of the innocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international navigation.” U.S. Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 992 (30 June 1958), p. 1113. 


162 Other Middle Eastern problems are discussed in sections‘on Algeria, 
Cyprus, Suez, and Palestine Refugees elsewhere in this issue. 
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ed Arab Republic (UAR), which was formed in February 
1958 of a union of Egypt and Syria. 


Syrian-Turkish Crisis 


The only Middle Eastern crisis actually to reach the 
Twelfth General Assembly’s agenda was the Syrian-Turkish 
dispute, which suddenly erupted in September 1957 and just 
as suddenly died down in October. In August 1957 the Syrian 
government, seeing itself isolated by increasingly unfriendly 
governments, began to negotiate a loan agreement for large- 
scale economic and technical aid from the Soviet Union, and 
it made substantial military purchases in the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia. At the same time, it announced that it had 
uncovered “an American plot” to overthrow its government 
and demanded the removal of three United States Embassy 
officials. For its part, the United States declared the Syrian 
Ambassador in Washington persona non grata and increased 
its arms shipments to Syria’s neighbor, Jordan. 

In early September the Soviet Union warned that it could 
not be “indifferent” to United States moves against Syria and 
accused Turkey of massing troops along the Syrian border for 
aggressive purposes. Turkey indicated that it was merely car- 
rying out routine summer maneuvers, and in the General 
Assembly, United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
expressed concern that Turkey was endangered by a major 
build-up of Soviet arms in Syria. This the Syrian delegate 
denied. 

Then in early October, Syrian President Shukri al-Kuwat- 
ly accused Turkey of planning to attack his country. On the 
16th of that month Syria took its complaint directly to the 
General Assembly, claiming that there existed “an actual 
military threat to Syria, resulting from the heavy, unprece- 
dented and unwarranted concentration of Turkish troops 
. .. in close proximity to the Syrian-Turkish border.’"® The 
next day the Soviet Union declared that United States mili- 
tary advisors had been helping the Turkish General Staff 


163 United Nations Doc. A/3699, 16 Oct. 1957. 
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plan an attack on Syria, allegedly scheduled to begin imme- 
diately after 27 October, the date of the Turkish general 
elections. Turkey denied this and claimed the charges were 
an attempt to influence the course of its elections. In any 
case, Turkey said, the Security Council was the place to dis- 
cuss “threats to peace.” 

For almost two weeks, the General Assembly was the cen- 
ter of unusually acrimonious debate. Outside the United 
Nations, too, charges and threats were being exchanged. The 
USSR announced it was “prepared to take part with its 
forces’’!® should the crisis worsen, and the United States re- 
sponded that a Soviet attack on Turkey “would not mean a 
purely defensive operation by the United States.” The 
alarm of some of the smaller nations was well expressed by 
the delegate from Yugoslavia: 


The discussion . . . is assuming the form of an exchange of 
charges and threats of force. . . . This chain reaction is operating 
through its own blind, inherent logic, and we may thus, before 
we even realize it, find ourselves poised perilously on the narrow 
dividing line between the threats that have been uttered and 
their actual realization.1®& 


King Ibn Saud, of Saudi Arabia, offered to mediate the dis- 
pute, and the Assembly recessed for three days to see if his 
good offices would be accepted. Turkey agreed, but Syria re- 
fused on the ground that there was nothing to mediate since 
mediation would imply that Turkey, too, had grounds for 
complaint. Instead, Syria maintained that a United Nations 
fact-finding commission would be appropriate. At the Assem- 
bly, opinion divided along predictable lines without produc- 
ing effective pressure for compromise. 

Then on 27 October elections were held in Turkey. No 
invasion developed. On 29 October, First Secretary Khrush- 
chev attended a Turkish National Day reception in Moscow 
and said the threat of war had diminished. In New York the 


164 United Nations Doc. A/3700, 17 Oct. 1957. 

165 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 958 (4 Nov. 1957), 
p- 712. 

166 GAOR: 12th Sess., 711th Plenary Mtg., 28 Sept. 1957, paras. 91, 94. 
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following morning, Syria formally proposed that the General 
Assembly appoint a fact-finding commission. Almost imme- 
diately a seven-power (Canada, Denmark, Japan, Norway, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Spain) compromise draft was intro- 
duced asking that the Secretary-General make himself avail- 
able to discuss the problem with the disputants.’* The first 
speaker at the Assembly the next day was Ali Sastroamidjojo 
of Indonesia. He reminded Syria and Turkey that they had 
both subscribed to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and the Bandung Conference. Then he appealed to 
the sponsors of the two draft resolutions not to press for a 
vote. In a few minutes debate was over. No vote was taken. 
By the end of the week, the crisis had simmered down, and 
some two weeks later Turkey announced a general with- 
drawal of troops from the area near the Syrian border. Sus- 
picions persist in both countries, however. 


Muscat and Oman 


Before the Syrian crisis, in August 1957, fighting flared 
briefly between the Sultan of the British protectorate of Mus- 
cat and Oman and his rival, the Imam of Oman, who claims 
sovereignty over part of the Sultanate. The trouble was dif- 
ferent from most local vendettas in that this time some mod- 
ern equipment—machine guns and land mines—was used. 
The Sultan called upon the United Kingdom to honor its 
treaty of protection; bombers and heavy equipment were 
sent, along with a few British troops. The rebellion, such as 
it was, had been put down by the time eleven Arab states re- 
quested the Security Council to discuss the United King- 
dom’s “armed aggression” against the “Imamate of Oman.”’?® 

On 20 August the Security Council debated whether to 
debate the item. Hashim Jawad, for Iraq, contended that 
British intervention “as well as the political premises upon 
which it is based” would have serious repercussions. Sir Pier- 
son Dixon, for the United Kingdom, asserted that Oman 
was not a separate entity and the Imam was merely a religious 


167 United Nations Docs. A/L. 226 and 227, both of 30 Oct. 1957. 
168 United Nations Doc. S$/3865, 15 Aug. 1957. 








leader; the British action, he said, had been taken at the re- 
quest of the legal ruler, the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, who 
was not mentioned in the Arab complaint. The Philippines, 
supported by Sweden, thought the Council should consider 
the item “if only to determine whether or not an act of ag- 
gression has been committed,” but these two votes, together 
with those of Iraq and the USSR, were not enough to inscribe 
the item on the agenda. Five states (Australia, Colombia, 
Cuba, France, and the United Kingdom) voted against in- 
scription, the United States abstained, and China decided not 
to participate.’ 

Small outbreaks of fighting have been reported from time 
to time. One between the Sultan and the “Sheikh of the 
Green Mountain,” an ally of the Imam, occurred in March 
1958. The Sultan’s forces have recently been reinforced with 
British officers and equipment. 


Sudan 


In February 1958 the Security Council spent an afternoon 
discussing still another Middle Eastern question. This was 
the complaint of Sudan against Egyptian pressure for settle- 
ment of territorial claims north of the 22nd parallel. Sudan 
noted that the Egyptian government “had chosen to raise 
[them] at a time when the Sudan [was] busy with . . . Gen- 
eral Elections.’’*”° 

For a week previous to 21 February, the date scheduled 
for an Egyptian plebiscite on creation of the United Arab 
Republic, Egypt had demanded permission to send election 
officials, backed by frontier guards, into the disputed terri- 
tory. It based its claims on an 1899 treaty between Egypt and 
the United Kingdom, although the area had been adminis- 
tered by the Condominium government before 1956 and by 
Sudan thereafter’ and had never been contested before. 
~ 169 United Nations Docs. $/PV. 783 and $/PV. 784, 20 Aug. 1957. 

170 United Nations Doc. $/3963, 20 Feb. 1958. 

171 The 1899 treaty established an Anglo-Egyptian Condominium over 


Sudan. In 1956 a plebiscite was held in which the Sudanese chose inde- 
pendence over union with Egypt. 
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Sudan was willing to negotiate the dispute once its own forth- 
coming elections had been completed, but its offer to do so 
was rejected. 

Pressed for time, Sudan resorted to the Security Council, 
branding the Egyptian demand “an ultimatum, which no 
self-respecting Government could accept without question.” 
Omar Loutfi of Egypt then announced that his government 
had “decided to postpone the settling of the frontier ques- 
tion.’’!”? As in the Syrian affair, the debate was not pressed 
to conclusion. Sudanese elections took place as scheduled on 
27 February and resulted in defeat for the party that had 
appeared more sympathetic to Egypt. The status of the terri- 
tory remains unclear, and no date has been set for negotia- 
tions. 


Other Trouble Spots 


For some years there have been intermittent border ex- 
changes between Yemen, now loosely federated with the 
UAR, and British forces stationed in the western Aden Pro- 
tectorate. Yemen considers “the south of Yemen” an “inte- 
gral part” of its kingdom,'’” while the British are encourag- 
ing federation of the 23 small Aden sheikhdoms as a counter- 
balance to Yemenite influence in the area.'* Charges and 
countercharges of aggression were submitted to the Security 
Council as recently as July 1958,’ but no debate has as yet 
been requested. The United Kingdom has suggested that 
“joint conciliation commissions should be established on the 
frontier to settle disputes locally.’ 

Other sensitive areas are the British-protected principal- 
ities of Kuwait, Bahrein, and Qatar; Saudi Arabia; Libya; 
and even non-Arab Iran. Furthermore, last year’s crises are, 
without exception, merely dormant. 


172 United Nations Doc. S/PV. 812, 21 Feb. 1958, pp. 11 and 21 respectively. 

173 GAOR: 12th Sess., 692nd Plenary Mtg., 27 Sept. 1957, para. 34. 

174 The largest principality, Lahej, opposes federation. Its sultan is now 
residing in Cairo. 

175 United Nations Docs. $/4044, 9 July 1958, from United Kingdom, 
and $/4058, 21 July 1958, from Yemen. 

176 United Nations Doc. $/3977, 7 Mar. 1958. 
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Arab-Israel Dispute 


Meanwhile, the Arab-Israel dispute, which has been on the 
agenda of the Security Council for ten years, continues. The 
neutral zone in the area around Government House in Jeru- 
salem was a focus of attention for some months after Septem- 
ber 1957, when Jordan complained that Israel had violated 
the Armistice Agreements by digging in the area with bull- 
dozers and tractors. Israel submitted a counter-complaint!”” 
and declared that it was merely engaged in planting trees. 
Rather than ask that civilian activity in the area cease alto- 
gether, the Security Council eventually, on 22 January 1958, 
recommended that discussions be held through the Mixed 
Armistice Commission and that Israel suspend its activities 
in the area until a property survey could be completed and 
regulation of civilian activities in the zone had been provid- 
ed for. During the first quarter of 1958, there was some shoot- 
ing between Israel and Syria in the Lake Huleh area. There 
were also fairly serious outbreaks in the Mount Scopus area 
in May 1958, during which Lieutenant-Colonel George A. 
Flint, Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission for Is- 


rael and Jordan, was killed,’ but for the most part such 
incidents have been overshadowed by other events. 


Lebanon 


The crisis in Lebanon had not been anticipated. This 
country’s large middle class, its devotion to trade, its religious 
diversity, all set it somewhat apart from the rest of the Arab 
world. Yet Arab nationalism had great attraction, particu- 
larly, but by no means exclusively, for the large Moslem pop- 
ulation. When speculation arose in March 1958 that Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun wanted to amend the Lebanese Con- 
stitution so as to permit him a second term, the delicate bal- 
ance of forces, both political and religious, was disturbed. 
The situation was exacerbated by broadcasts from Cairo and 
Damascus calling for replacement of the Chamoun govern- 

177 United Nations Docs. $/3878, 4 Sept. 1957, and S/3883, 5 Sept. 1957, 


respectively. 
178 See United Nations Doc. $/4030/Add. 1, 28 July 1958. 
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ment. Tension rose throughout April and early May. Con- 
currently, reports grew that arms were being smuggled across 
the Syrian border. 

Large-scale rioting and general strikes against the govern- 
ment developed after the assassination, on 8 May, of Nassib 
Metni, a Beirut newspaper editor and political opponent of 
President Chamoun. In opposition to the President was an 
assortment of former government ministers, members of par- 
liament, leaders of the Druse community, and some members 
of the President’s own Maronite Catholic faith, including the 
Patriarch. They called for his resignation and the election 
of a new government under Lebanon’s complex election law, 
according to which the President is elected indirectly by the 
parliament from among the Maronite community, the Pre- 
mier from the Sunni Moslems, the Speaker of the Assembly 
from the Shi'ite Moslems, and so forth. Anti-Chamoun 
forces were soon in control of about one-fourth of the coun- 
try and sporadic fighting was taking place in Beirut itself. 
The Lebanese army, a microcosm of the country’s political 
and religious diversity, seemed either unable or unwilling to 
take strong enough measures to crush the revolt. 

President Chamoun and his cabinet asserted that the crisis 
was a result of “massive interference” from outside the coun- 
try—specifically from the United Arab Republic.’ Foreign 
Minister Charles Malik charged that “hundreds” of armed 
men from Syria were aiding the rebels.'*° When President 
Nasser returned from a visit to the Soviet Union on 16 May, 
he denied Lebanese allegations and accused the government 
of trying to “turn this internal problem into an external one 
[in order to] seek help from foreign countries.’’*! The Unit- 
ed States, however, believed there was “irrefutable evi- 
dence’”*? of UAR interference and sent military equipment, 
including jet planes, to Lebanon. 


179 Note of protest to the UAR, 13 May 1958, The New York Times, 
14 May 1958. 

180 The New York Times, 16 May 1958. 

181 Jbid., 17 May 1958. 

a Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 992 (30 June 1958), 
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On 22 May Lebanon asked the Security Council for an 
“urgent” meeting to debate UAR “intervention” in its in- 
ternal affairs. This intervention was said to include “‘infil- 
tration of armed bands from Syria into Lebanon,” “supply 
of arms from Syria” to Lebanese rebels, and a “violent radio 
and press campaign” emanating from Cairo “calling for 
strikes, demonstrations, and the overthrow of the established 
authorities.”""** ‘The debates were postponed for some days to 
allow Lebanon to seek satisfaction through the Arab League, 
to which both it and the UAR belonged. When this failed, 
the Security Council took up the problem on 6 June, to the 
accompaniment of intensified fighting in Lebanon. Charles 
Malik presented his government’s charges. Omar Loutfi de- 
nied them on behalf of the UAR. The Council adjourned 
until 10 June to have “more time to study the question.’ 

When the Council resumed, Sweden, as so often in the 
past, assumed the role of peacemaker. It proposed that an 
“observation group” be sent to Lebanon ‘“‘to ensure that 
there is no illegal infiltration” of personnel or arms across 
the border. While this did not relate to all parts of the Leba- 
nese complaint, to which Mr. Malik had added “the training 
in subversion” of Lebanese on UAR soil,'® it was at least a 
practical proposal on which the Council could agree. The 
Swedish draft passed 10 to 0, with 1 abstention (USSR) on 
11 June,'** and the first observers arrived in Lebanon the 
next day. Their mission, the Secretary-General declared on 
his return from a visit to several Middle Eastern capitals, 
was “as the decision of the Security Council indicated, an 


observation operation; and the word ‘observation’ is de- 
cisive.”’187 

Fighting continued unabated. Meanwhile, the United 
States reinforced its Sixth Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean 


183 United Nations Doc. $/4007, 23 May 1958. 

184 United Nations Doc. S/PV. 823, 6 June 1958, p. 103. Statement of the 
Swedish delegate. 

185 Jbid, p. 7. 

186 United Nations Doc. $/4023, 11 June 1958. The Soviet Union indicated 
that it could not vote against the resolution since neither Lebanon nor the 
UAR had objected to it. 

187 United Nations Note to Correspondents, No. 1830, 26 June 1958. 
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and the United Kingdom strengthened its garrison on nearby 
Cyprus. 

On 3 July the First Interim Report of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) introduced a 
new element into the already tangled picture of claims and 
counterclaims. In an extremely circumspect document, 
UNOGIL reported that it had been unable to establish the 
source of the rebel arms it had seen or the existence of large- 
scale infiltration. Of the rebels it had seen there was “‘little 
doubt . . . that the vast majority was . . . composed of Leba- 
nese.” UNOGIL further stated that its 100-odd observers 
had, for the most part, been denied access to the rebel-held 
border areas and had not carried out night or air patrols.’ 

The UAR pointed to the report as proving that there was 
no infiltration and that what existed in Lebanon was civil 
war. Lebanon pointed to it as an interim report that did not 
rule out the possibility of infiltration, and continued to ac- 
cuse the UAR of intervention. Meanwhile, Lebanese political 
circles were actively seeking a successor to President Cha- 


moun. Signs seemed to point to General Fuad Chehab, the 
popular Maronite leader of the army, who had no political 
commitments and who was acceptable to all factions. The 
crisis seemed to be dying of its own accord. 


Mid-July and After 


But before the Lebanese crisis had a chance to fade, it was 
abruptly revived. The Hashemite monarchy of Iraq was 
quickly and unexpectedly overthrown by a military coup on 
14 July. The fever of change threatened to spread through 
Syria into Lebanon. Before 24 hours were out, President 


188 United Nations Doc. $/4040, 3 July 1958, para. 21. UNOGIL’s Second 
Report covering the period up to 15 July was more specific. “It must... be 
said that in no case have United Nations Observers...been able to detect 
the presence of persons who have indubitably entered from across the border 
for the purpose of fighting. It must be emphasized that...the fighting 
strength of opposition elements is not such as to be able successfully to cope 
with hostilities against a well-armed regular military force. There is no evi- 
dence of the existence of radio contact between the opposition forces scat- 
tered over different parts of the country nor of any co-ordinated military 
planning and control.” United Nations Doc. $/4069, 30 July 1958, p. 21. 
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Chamoun again asked for help, as he had done several times 
before. The United States responded immediately. By the 
time Ambassador Lodge announced this fact to the Security 
Council, which had reconvened at his request on 15 July, 
marines from the United States Sixth Fleet were landing in 
Lebanon. Mr. Lodge told the Council they would be with- 
drawn “‘as soon as the United Nations can take over,”'®* and 
later that day submitted a resolution calling for international 
military assistance to Lebanon. Before debate started the next 
morning, the Secretary-General informed the Council that 
UNOGIL had now made arrangements for inspection all 
along the Lebanese border. He maintained that it was “fully 
equipped to play the part envisaged for it in the total United 
Nations effort.”” He expressed the hope that “no later devel- 
opments” would cause a “‘set-back” and that UNOGIL would 
retain its “key position.’ 

United States marines streamed into Lebanon, reaching an 
eventual total of over 15,000; the United Kingdom respond- 
ed to an invitation from King Hussein by sending some 3,500 


paratroopers into Jordan; Russian troops carried out maneu- 
vers on the Iranian border. Meanwhile, the Security Council 
debated three resolutions—one from the Soviet Union sub- 
mitted on 15 July terming the United States action a “gross 
intervention in the domestic affairs of the peoples of the Arab 
countries” and calling for troop withdrawal “immediately” ;!™ 


“ce 


that from the United States noting “the statement of the Rep- 
resentative of Lebanon that infiltration is continuing” and 
calling for ‘“‘additional arrangements, including the contribu- 
tion and use of contingents . . . to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity and independence of Lebanon”; ;'8 and a third from 
Sweden, submitted two days later, considering that “the ac- 
tion now taken by the United States Government has sub- 
stantially altered . . . conditions” in Lebanon and requesting 
suspension of UNOGIL activities “until further notice.”!® 


189 United Nations Doc. S/PV.827, 15 July 1958, > a. 
190 United Nations Doc. S/PV.829, 16 July 1958, 2. 

191 United Nations Doc. $/4047 and Corr. 1, 15 aly 1958. 
192 United Nations Doc. $/4050, 15 July 1958. 

193 United Nations Doc. $/4054, 17 July 1958. 
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The Swedish resolution was indicative of the misgivings 
many Council members had concerning the wisdom of the 
United States action. The Japanese, too, felt that the sending 
of troops had been “inappropriate and regrettable indeed.”™ 

Sweden, remarking that “it is apparently considered that 
measures have been taken in accordance with Article 51 [of 
the United Nations Charter], or at least in the spirit of this 
Article,’ asserted that that Article, which upholds the right 
of collective self-defense under armed attack, was not appli- 
cable. In defense of its own and British moves, the United 
States maintained “the inherent right of nations to call for 
assistance when threatened.” Mr. Lodge also cited in his 
country’s support Article 2 (4) of the Charter and General 
Assembly resolutions of 1949 and 1950.!* “If the United Na- 
tions cannot deal with indirect aggression,” he said, “the 
United Nations will break up. This could surely be the rock 
on which this Organization could founder.”!%* 

The debate dragged on for a full week with a curious lack 
of urgency. Meanwhile, UNOGIL reported on 17 July that 
it had access to all sections of the frontier and requested ad- 
ditional observers, as well as noncommissioned personnel and 
some 22 aircraft.’ By the time the three resolutions came to 
a vote, it had become evident that none would pass. The So- 
viet draft was defeated 1 to 8, with 2 abstentions (Japan, 
Sweden) ; the United States draft, 9 to 1 (USSR), with 1 
abstention (Sweden); the Swedish draft, 2 to 9. Japan at- 
tempted to step into the breach with a compromise resolu- 
tion asking the Secretary-General to 


194 United Nations Doc. S/PV.832, 17 July 1958, p. 11. 

195 United Nations Doc. S/PV.830, 16 July 1958, p. 21. 

196 United Nations Doc. S/PV.831, 17 July 1958, p. 21. 

197 Article 2(4) calls on members to refrain from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state; 
the “Essentials of Peace,” General Assembly Res. 290 (IV), 1 Dec. 1949, calls 
upon nations to “refrain from any threats or acts, direct or indirect,” against 
other states; the “Peace Through Deeds,” General Assembly Res. 380 (V), 
17 Nov. 1950, calls “aggression, whether committed openly, or by fomenting 
civil strife,” the gravest of international crimes. 

198 United Nations Doc. S/PV.831, 17 July 1958, p. 27. 

199 Second Interim Report, United Nations Doc. $/4052, 17 July 1958. 
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make arrangements forthwith for such measures . . . as he may 
consider necessary . . . to ensure the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of Lebanon, so as to make possible the with- 
drawal of United States forces from Lebanon.” 

But this too fell when the Soviet Union voted against it be- 
cause it did not insist on withdrawal of Western troops. All 
that remained were United States and United Kingdom 
promises to withdraw their troops when requested to do so 
by Lebanon and Jordan. The Secretary-General then an- 
nounced that he would in any case send UNOGIL the rein- 
forcements it had requested. It was, he said, 

in keeping with the philosophy of the Charter that the Secretary- 
General also should be expected to act without any guidance 
from the Assembly or the Security Council should this appear to 
him necessary towards helping to fill any vacuum that may ap- 
pear in the systems which the Charter and traditional diplomacy 
provide for the safeguarding of peace and security.2®! 

When their resolutions were defeated on 18 July, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union announced that they 
favored calling an emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly, and both submitted resolutions to this effect. The pos- 
sibility was almost immediately overshadowed, however, by 
a Soviet proposal for a meeting of the leaders of France, In- 
dia, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
together with the Secretary-General, in Geneva in three 
days.2 The United States responded on 22 July, the same 
day the Security Council adjourned, by pointing out that 
heads of governments may represent member states at meet- 
ings of the Security Council and said it would participate “if 
such a [Council] meeting were generally desired.’?” After 
two weeks of additional conditions and suggestions from all 
sides, the Soviet Union decided that a “summit” Security 
Council meeting would be unrepresentative of the true pow- 
er situation in the world and revived its proposal for an 
emergency General Assembly session. 
~ 200 United Nations Doc. $/4055/Rev. 1, 21 July 1958. 

201 United Nations Doc. $/PV.837, 22 July 1958, p. 11. 


202 United Nations Doc. $/4059, 20 July 1958. 
203 United Nations Doc. $/4074, 1 Aug. 1958. 
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In Lebanon, the immediate crisis seemed to be drawing 
to a close. United States Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Robert Murphy spent over two weeks consulting with Leba- 
nese political factions. General Chehab was persuaded to 
stand for election io the presidency and on 31 July was elect- 
ed by the Lebanese parliament; by a vote of 48 to 7, to take 
office 24 September. “‘A virtual truce” prevailed after that, 
UNOGIL later (on 14 August) reported, although bombs 
were still planted and lawlessnéss persisted. The revolution- 
ary Iraqi government gave fornjal assurance that it would be 
bound by the United Nations Charter and its other interna- 
tional obligations. The United States then recognized the 
new government (over 20 othér nations had already done 
so), thereby calming fears that it would condone attempts to 
reverse dev elopments i in that country. And on 12 August, the 
United States announced that seme 1,700 of its troops would 
be withdrawn from Lebanon the next day. 

As of mid-August British troops remained in Jordan. King 
Hussein showed no sign of asking them to leave. Since a sub- 
stantial segment of the population, particularly the Palestine 
refugees, favors a closer alliance.with the UAR, a crisis simi- 
lar to that in Lebanon or in Iraq is possible should the Brit- 
ish forces leave, and the consequences might be even more 
far-reaching. In any event, the presence of foreign troops in 
Arab states is likely to be the subject of much comment at 
the General Assembly. 

When the Soviet Union revived its call for an emergency 
special session of the General Assembly, the United States 
pointed out that it, too, had made a similar proposal which 
was now first on the Council’s agenda. The Security Council 
met on 7 August and unanimously adopted a resolution 
simply referring to “items 2 and 3 of document S/Agenda/- 
838” (complaints of Lebanon and Jordan respectively), not- 
ing “lack of unanimity of its permanent members,” and 
calling the emergency special session.™ 


204 United Nations Doc. S/4083, 7 Aug. 1958. 





New Approaches 


By this time the focus had started to shift from the imme- 
diate situation in Lebanon to a more general approach to 
the question of Middle Eastern instability. When the session 
opened on 8 August, Secretary-General Hammarskjold took 
the lead in encouraging “‘positive and constructive” thinking 
by outlining “some of the basic needs for action in the region, 
which . . . require urgent attention.” His statement, evident- 
ly backed by detailed Secretariat studies, was all the more 
impressive because it was unexpected. 

Mr. Hammarskjold indicated that the Assembly could, if 
it desired, strengthen the already considerable United Na- 
tions machinery in the Middle East®® or create new organs 
to meet particular needs. “Some form of United Nations 
representation” in Lebanon might be desirable. Jordan, too, 
with over a half a million refugees, should have special at- 
tention. 

In the economic sphere, Mr. Hammarskjold mentioned 
the facilities of the Secretariat and the International Bank. 
He urged creation of appropriate financial institutions to 
“facilitate the flow of funds needed in the region.” Coopera- 
tion in the fields of oil and water resources could best be 
achieved, he thought, “through institutions created by the 
free initiative of the countries in the region”; encourage- 
ment, support, and technical assistance could be given by the 
United Nations. 

Perhaps most important of all, Mr. Hammarskjold recom- 
mended that member nations put themselves on record: the 
non-Arab states, to reassure the Arab peoples “that they may 
shape their own destinies in the best interest of each nation 
within the region and of the region as a whole”; and con- 
versely, the Arab states, to reaffirm support for such prin- 
ciples as mutual respect, non-aggression, and non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs, to which Arab League mem- 
bers had already subscribed. Given progress on all these 


205 United Nations Emergency Force, United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization, UNOGIL. 
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fronts, he believed that “a basis would be provided on which 
we could hope to deal with the other serious problems of the 
area,’"06 

President Eisenhower followed up Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
speech with concrete proposals. In addition to calling for 
further United Nations measures in Lebanon and Jordan 
and repeating previous pledges concerning withdrawal of 
United States troops, Mr. Eisenhower urged establishment 
of a standby United Nations Peace Force. He sought ‘‘an end 
to the fomenting from without of civil strife” and asked for 
a United Nations study on the flow of heavy armaments to 
the Middle East, looking toward some “control arrange- 
ments’’ to be developed in cooperation with the Arab states. 
The United States, he said, would support a “soundly organ- 
ized regional development institution” if one were estab- 
lished and supported by the Arab states themselves.?” 

Subsequent speakers, especially those from Asia and Africa, 
put rather more emphasis than had President Eisenhower on 
the need for withdrawing Western troops from Lebanon and 
Jordan, but debate was remarkably free of polemics. A So- 


(continued on page 191) 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The recently expressed desire for a “United States of 
Africa” based on a premise of free and independent nations 
is symptomatic of the ferment that is driving dependent peo- 
ples everywhere toward the venture of statehood. ‘The colo- 
nial territory of Nigeria and the Trust Territory of Somalia 
will both presumably receive their independence in 1960. 
This autumn two special Visiting Missions of the Trustee- 
ship Council are going to the British Cameroons and to 
Western Samoa to study questions relating to the possible 
termination of trusteeship. 


206 United Nations A/PV.732, 8 Aug. 1958. 
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In addition to considering these developments, the Assem- 
bly will also have before it a report from the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. This year 
the Committee has studied social implications of the impact 
on tribal societies of Western thought and methods. This 
problem will continue to plague the world long after the 
terms “non-self-governing” and ‘“‘trust territories’ have en- 
tered the realm of history. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The question of continuing the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories will be before the 
Assembly this autumn. The Committee itself, by a vote of 
10 in favor with 3 abstentions, has recommended its renewal 
for another three-year period." 

When the Assembly, at the second part of its first session, 
set up a committee to study information submitted to the 
Secretary-General on “economic, social and educational con- 
ditions” in the non-self-governing territories (Article 73 (e) 
of the United Nations Charter), there was sustained and 
vigorous objection from most of the administering powers. 
In their eyes, the Committee symbolized an effort by the 
Assembly to interfere in the domestic affairs of member 
states. In the eyes of other countries, the Committee symbol- 
ized the right, even the duty, of the Assembly to ensure that 
nations lived up to their obligations under Chapter XI of 
the Charter. With the passage of time, the administering 
authorities, except for Belgium, have come to accept the 
Committee as an inescapable, if not entirely desirable, part 
of United Nations machinery. And the Committee itself has 
evolved from a largely political to a rather sober, semi-tech- 
nical body. 


Political Questions 


At the twelfth session, two political questions preoccupied 
the Assembly's Fourth Committee in connection with Chap- 


1GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 15, para. 85. 
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ter XI. These were, first, the territories to which Article 73 
(e) was applicable, and second, the majority required for 
passage in plenary of resolutions relating to non-self-govern- 
ing territories. Both engendered a fairly bitter debate. 

The question of territories to which Article 73 (e) applied 
was an old issue under a new guise. Prior to 1956 the Assem- 
bly had tacitly accepted the list of non-self-governing terri- 
tories as supplied voluntarily by administering powers, al- 
though it had insistently maintained its right to decide when 
a territory ceased to be non-self-governing. Then came the 
admission of sixteen new members, two of which—Spain and 
Portugal—had overseas territories. Spain said it would in- 
form the Secretary-General “in due course” and “in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Charter’? whether or not it had 
territories coming within the provisions of Article 73. Portu- 
gal, however, insisted that it had no such territories since it 
was a unitary state and its overseas provinces were integral 
parts of the metropolitan country. 

Portugal’s position drew fire from a number of delegates 
at the eleventh session of the Assembly and an abortive at- 
tempt was made to set up a committee to study the applica- 
tion of Chapter XI to the new members. Last year, another 
effort was made, although this time on a broader basis. Sev- 
enteen powers introduced a draft resolution that invited the 
Secretary-General to prepare a summary of the opinions of 
member states on the transmission of information and pro- 
vided for a six-member committee to study the summary and 
report to the Thirteenth Assembly.’ This proposal was adopt- 
ed in committee, but when it came before the plenary, the 
Assembly decided that the question was “important” within 
the provisions of Article 18 (2) of the Charter* and thus 
required a two-thirds majority. The resolution was lost by a 
vote of 41 for, 30 against, and 10 abstentions. 


2GAOR: 12th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 670th Mtg., 14 Oct. 1957, para. 30. 

3 United Nations Doc. A/3733, 14 Nov. 1957, p. 15. 

4 Paragraph 2 of Article 18 lists specific “important” questions requiring 
a two-thirds vote and paragraph 3 provides that decisions on other ques- 
tions, including the determination of additional categories of “important” 
questions, shall be decided by a majority vote. 
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Underlying the debate was the familiar argument regard- 
ing the competence of the Assembly. The Portuguese dele- 
gate declared that United Nations admission of states “‘im- 
plied that the United Nations had accepted them as they 
were, recognizing their constitutions and basic structure” 
and that it could not ask for changes. The Belgian represent- 
ative, a sturdy opponent of Assembly incursions into this 
field, threatened to prepare his own list and asserted that the 
term “non-self-governing” as previously defined by India ap- 
plied perfectly to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands; the 
Indian delegate countered that the Islands ‘“‘were an integral 
part of India, being federally administered by the Indian 
Government.’ This exchange led the United States to say 
that passage of the draft resolution would merely lead to 
“altercations and countercharges.” It was better, it declared, 
to rely on “the common sense, conscience and good judge- 
ment of each of the Member States which had obligations” 
under Chapter XI.° 

The fate of the seventeen-power resolution had unfortu- 
nate consequences for an effort by Costa Rica, Greece, Iraq, 
Mexico, Morocco, and Yugoslavia to enlist Sixth Committee 
support for their position that passage of resolutions relating 
to matters “concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
accordance with Chapter XI” should be by a simple majority 
in plenary. The resolution had pointedly asked the Sixth 
Committee whether the two-thirds vote was permissible if 
the Assembly had not established an additional category as 
provided in Article 18 (3) and in the light of the fact that 
the issues included were not listed in Article 18 (2).7 Because 
of the decision taken by the Assembly on the seventeen-power 
draft, the Sixth Committee replied that it was “not oppor- 
tune at the present session to reply to the request.’’® The 
Liberian delegation reserved the right to reintroduce the 


5GAOR: 12th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 691st Mtg., 4 Nov. 1957, paras. 7, 16, and 
$2 respectively. 

6 Ibid., 692nd Mtg., 5 Nov. 1957, para. 46. 

7 United Nations Doc. A/3733, para. 14. 

8 United Nations Doc. A/C.6/L.417, 2 Dec. 1957. 
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question at the thirteenth session and to ask that an advisory 
opinion be obtained from the International Court of Justice. 


Economic Questions 


In accordance with its established practice, the Committee 
on Information gives primary attention each year to one of 
three categories: economic, social, or educational conditions. 
In 1957 the subject was economic conditions. ‘The Committee 
reviewed general objectives of economic policy, development 
plans in the various territories, external trade, industrializa- 
tion, rural economy, social aspects of economic development 
and various forms of international and regional cooperation.® 
It also demonstrated a marked preoccupation with the pro- 
vision in the Treaty of the European Common Market for 
inclusion of the overseas territories of member states.’ This 
became the subject of a full dress debate when the Commit- 
tee’s report came before the Assembly’s Fourth Committee. 

To many countries, the creation of a possibly autarkic mar- 
ket stretching deep into Africa offered a threat to their own 
trade. It was also alleged that the overseas territories would 
be relegated to the status of suppliers of raw materials. Elim- 
ination of tariff barriers would prevent the growth of local 
industries in the territories. To tie their economies so closely 
to those of the metropolitan countries would result in a de 
facto integration, hampering if not making impossible the 
achievement of self-determination. Concern was also ex- 
pressed lest a provision for free movement of workers might 
lead to uncontrolled white immigration into the territories. 
‘Africans did not want to be the wedding gift of a European 
marriage.””" 

The signatories to the Treaty of the Common Market, or 
as it is officially called, the European Economic Community 

9 Special Study on Economic Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Sales No. 58.VI.B.1 (New York, United Nations, 1958). 

10 The members are Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 

Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. Associate members are the overseas 


territories of Belgium, France, and the Netherlands, and Somalia under 
Italian Trusteeship. 


11GAOR: 12th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 673 Mtg., 18 Oct. 1957, para. 8. Dele- 
gate of India quoting an African leader. 
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(EEC) maintained that these fears were ungrounded. Access 
to a market of 180,000,000 people in Europe could not but 
be beneficial, they pointed out. Tariff barriers could be erect- 
ed to protect infant industries, and furthermore, the Treaty 
expressly provided for the creation of a development fund 
which would bring new resources into the territories. In any 
case, it was clearly premature for the Assembly to talk about 
a Treaty that was not yet ratified and the implications of 
which could not be foreseen for several years. The Common 
Market was already under consideration among members of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the 
United Nations regional economic commissions, and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; there was no reason for the Fourth 
Committee to enter the picture. This final argument was 
vigorously disputed by other delegates, who insisted that it 
was clearly the duty of the Assembly to examine any devel- 
opment affecting non-self-governing territories. 

The upshot of debate in the Assembly was that the Secre- 
tary-General was asked to prepare a special report on the im- 
plications of the Common Market for non-self-governing ter- 
ritories.’* This report, which is before the thirteenth session, 
analyzes the probable effects of the Common Market on ma- 
jor exports, imports, industry, and economic development of 
the associated territories, and their economic relations with 
the metropolitan countries, as well as the implications for 
non-associated territories. 

EEC has been the subject of study in a number of quar- 
ters.1* There seems to be a fair degree of consensus that its 
associated territories will benefit from the progressive liberal- 
ization of trade with EEC members. Their preferential access 
to the markets of all member states should result in a signifi- 
cant and gradually increasing sale of such products as coffee, 
cocoa, bananas, oils, and fats. The territories may also benefit 
from cheaper imports as a result of increased competition 

12 General Assembly Res. 1153 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 
13 A similar report is being prepared on the implications of EEC for Trust 
Territories. 


14 See for example Serge Hurtig, ““The European Common Market,” Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 517 (Mar. 1958). 
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within the Community. Although this might have an adverse 
effect on artisan production, the possibility of corrective 
measures does exist. The Treaty permits adoption of a pro- 
tectionist policy to safeguard infant industries so long as no 
discrimination is practiced as between the various member 
states. The territories will also profit by the special funds to 
be provided under the Treaty for general economic develop- 
ment scheduled to amount to almost $600,000,000 in the first 
five years. Moreover, since all members of EEC will be enti- 
tled to invest in the territories, the flow of private capital 
may increase. 

All of this augurs well for the associated territories, but the 
outlook is considerably less favorable for the non-associated 
territories. The increase in exports from the African territo- 
ries to Europe may result in a corresponding decrease of 
purchases of the same commodities originating from other 
sources, such as the British overseas territories or South 
America. The Food and Agriculture Organization has indi- 
cated that producers of cocoa and certain types of coffee may 
be particularly affected. 

At the autumn 1957 session of GATT, 4 special Working 
Party on the association of overseas terri.ories with the Com- 
mon Market was set up. Some membeis of the Working 
Party insisted that the evidence proved that the arrangements 
would be prejudicial to the “trade interests of many under- 
developed countries which were dependent on the export of 
only a few tropical or semi-tropical products.”” These mem- 
bers urged that an effort be made 


to prevent diminution of third countries’ present trade and to 
provide opportunity for third countries to share in any increased 


. 


demand resulting from the establishment of the Common Mar- 
ket.15 


EEC, therefore, is likely to be the subject of an animated 
debate in the Assembly and one that will not follow the usual 
pattern of administering powers on one side and underde- 
veloped countries on the other. Although the final battle will 


15 Cited in United Nations Doc. T/L.863, 17 July 1958, para. 12. 
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be fought out in GATT, the Assembly may well express its 
concern over the Market’s probable discriminatory effects on 
non-associated territories. 


Social Conditions 


Before the Assembly this autumn will also be a report on 
social conditions in non-self-governing territories prepared 
by the Committee at its 1958 session. This embraces such 
questions as social problems of urbanization, juvenile delin- 
quency, social assistance measures, health, and race relations. 
The Committee reaffirmed its broad concept of social devel- 
opment as being “nothing less than the whole process of 
change and advancement in a Territory considered in terms 
of the progressive well-being of society and its component 
parts.’"® The practical application of this concept served as 
the focus for the Committee’s discussions and for various 
working papers that had been submitted by four specialized 
agencies and UNICEF. 

One paper in particular, “Peasant Societies in Transition,” 
highlights the nature of the problem.” The picture that 
emerges for the 110,000,000 dependent peoples—95,000,000 
in Africa—is one of traditional cultures crumbling under the 
relentless impact of alien civilizations, of fantastically com- 
plicated problems, and of efforts to meet the challenge with 
preventive rather than curative methods. The British dele- 
gate reminded the Committee that 50 years ago there was 
nothing approaching a town in East Africa, and less than 30 
years ago, the “copperbelt” in northern Rhodesia was virgin 
bush. 

The study points out that African economic development 
has evolved along lines dictated by Western needs and ex- 
perience and bears no functional relationship to pre-existing 
patterns. Indigenous communities have been brought into 
contact with world trade centers and their economies linked 

16 GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 15, Part Two, para. 10. 

17 Special Study on Economic Conditions..., op. cit., pp. 116-139. The 
four specialized agencies were the International Labour Organisation, 


UNESCO, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the World Health 
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to distant commodity markets. “In less than half a century 
the closed system of family economy has broken into pieces 
under the pressure of circumstances.’ Village crafts and in- 
dustries have withered under the influx of ready-made im- 
ports. Population pressures on the land have resulted in the 
breakdown of old systems of shifting cultivation; soil fertility 
has declined and erosion increased. 

The traditional centers of authority were undermined 
when their functions were assumed by the state. This shat- 
tered the “complex systems of rights, obligations and senti- 
ments of great significance for the cohesion of the society.” 
The introduction of a cash economy commercialized services 
previously carried out as social duties. Money income tended 
to accrue to younger men not burdened or circumscribed by 
tribal responsibilities. Wealth began to be concentrated in 
fewer hands and a rural proletarian class emerged. 

The inability of the land to feed a rapidly growing popu- 
lation and the financial incentives of industrial employment 
led to an exodus from the land. Pouring into the towns, 
peasants found totally inadequate housing and an urban en- 
vironment that had no familiar living patterns to give them 
security and direction. Their wives and children, generally 
left behind, had to fend for themselves. The local commu- 
nity lost its sense of responsibility for the helpless, the aged, 
the blind, the infirm. 

All this happened so quickly that technological accultura- 
ration was often only skin deep. Bicycles, for example, were 
bought but never serviced, and in a short space of time 
became unusable. Nor was the situation helped by Western 
importation of technological know-how that was completely 
unsuited to African conditions. African agriculture is more 
complex than European and the traditional African farmer 
understands his environment with an unerring instinct. The 
West has also tended to take the initiative out of African 
hands and do the job for them. The story is told of an Ituri 
chief who, when rebuked by a government official, replied: 


18 Ibid., p. 117. 
19 Ibid., p. 119. 





Long before the Europeans came here we used to [do] what was 
needed to prevent erosion. But we have stopped now, because as 
you always interfere in such matters and tell us we know nothing 
about them, we have decided it will be better in the future to 
leave everything to you.” 


The lessons have not been easy to learn and the problems 
faced by the Western powers are staggering, but perhaps for 
the first time in history an effort is being made not merely 
to patch up casualties but to anticipate social disruptions and 
re-establish social equilibrium. To achieve this, major reli- 
ance is being placed on three instrumentalities: cooperatives, 
community development, and local leadership. 

The cooperative movement, Western style, cannot simply 
be super-imposed, but if it is molded to the historical setting 
and cultural patterns of the society it can be a vital factor in 
social progress. 

Community development can bridge the old and the new 
and lay the foundation for orderly economic expansion evolv- 
ing through local institutions and talents to modern forms 
and standards. To be fully effective, however, it must be car- 
ried out either through or in full cooperation with local 
government bodies. 

The most sensitive of the three instrumentalities is local 
leadership. Actual or potentially acceptable leaders must be 
identified and they must be trained not as an intellectual or 
technological elite but as the cohesive forces of the commu- 
nity. Their influence cannot, however, develop and spread 
unless communication across barriers of class, status, and cul- 
ture becomes possible. 

To train these leaders, official and non-official, employed 
and voluntary, the working paper urges the creation of cen- 
tral institutions or workshops. These should not only impart 
skills but also should seek to develop creative potentialities 
through 


encouragement of individual and collective initiative and the for- 
mulation of common ideals and purposes capable of uniting and 


20 Ibid., p. 187. 
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guiding the people despite their ethnic affiliation, occupation and 
status.”! 
Ten-year Review 


In addition to these various reports from the Committee 
on Information, the Assembly will also have a statement on 
developments in connection with the ten-year review of 
progress in the non-self-governing territories. This study, 
instituted by the Assembly in 1955, is being prepared by the 
Secretary-General in collaboration with the specialized agen- 
cies and will be submitted to the Assembly in 1959. It will 
review major trends in the development of the territories 
collectively and individually, and will also give specific con- 
sideration to economic, social, and educational conditions. 


TOGOLAND 


Togoland, perhaps more than any other land, symbolizes 
the inexorable march of Africa to a destiny of its own. In 
assisting its evolution, United Nations statesmanship and in- 


fluence have reached a high-water mark. 

In 1922, the former German colony of Togoland was divid- 
ed into two League of Nations Mandates—one under British 
administration bordering on the British Crown Colony of the 
Gold Coast, one under French administration adjoining the 
French Colony of Dahomey. Artificial barriers of colonial 
occupation fragmented the various tribal associations, which 
extended in an east-west direction. This led to militant efforts 
at tribal reunification, particularly among the 700,000 coastal 
Ewes, to the profound disquiet of the inland northerners, 
who viewed the drive toward unification as a threat to their 
access to the sea. 

Petitioners from the two Territories, which had mean- 
while been brought under the United Nations Trusteeship 
System, appeared before the United Nations in 1947 asking 
for unification of the Ewe peoples. Then, between 1950 and 
1954, emphasis gradually shifted to insistence on unification 
of the Territories. This phase came to an abrupt end in June 
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1954 when the British government announced the forthcom- 
ing independence of the Gold Coast and the consequent ne- 
cessity of modifying its Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland, 
which had been administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast.” 

From then on, developments followed in quick succession. 
A Visiting Mission of the Trusteeship Council was sent out 
the following spring, and a year later, on 9 May 1956, a 
plebiscite was held under United Nations supervision. The 
inhabitants, asked whether they wanted union with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast or continuance under trusteeship pend- 
ing ultimate determination of their political future, chose 
union, despite the strong opposition of the Ewes. On 6 March 
1957 British Togoland and the Gold Coast merged to form 
the independent state of Ghana and two days later it joined 
the United Nations. 

There were, of course, repercussions in French Togoland. 
Ewe bitterness over the dimming of their hopes of union 
with their fellow tribesmen added fuel to the demand for in- 
dependence. The northern tribes, for their part, were driven 
to rely ever more heavily on the protection of the French. 
Thus the long-standing antagonism of the half-million or 
more tribesmen of Sudanic origin in the north to a like 
number of a negroid type in the south was further inflamed. 

The French government was forced to act and it wasted 
no time. In the summer of 1956, it informed the Trusteeship 
Council that a new Statute for Togoland had been drawn up 
and that a referendum was to be held in October.” The in- 
habitants were to choose between the Statute, which provided 
for a considerable measure of self-government and close asso- 
ciation with France, and continuance of trusteeship. The 
Council declined an invitation to appoint a mission of ob- 
servers; implicit in its action was a feeling that there had 


22 For further information of the background to the Togoland problem 
and, developments in the former British Trust Territory, see James S. Cole- 
man, “Togoland,” International Conciliation, No. 509 (Sept. 1956). 

23 The Statute was drawn up in accordance with Article 8 of Law No. 56- 
619 of 23 June 1956. See Trusteeship Council, Official Records (TCOR): 
7th Spec. Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 2., paras. 71-73. 
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been no advance consultation with the United Nations and 
that there was inadequate opportunity for supervising as 
opposed to merely observing. 

The referendum was held as scheduled and over 71 per 
cent of the registered voters chose the Statute. The French 
government then asked the General Assembly for immediate 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. This request was 
subsequently withdrawn in the face of substantial skepticism 
concerning the extent of self-government actually achieved. 
In the end, the Assembly, with the concurrence of the French 
government, passed a resolution which commended the grant 
of increased powers to the government of Togoland and set 
up a six-member Commission to visit Togoland and report 
back.*4 

This Commission spent the month of June 1957 traveling 
the length and breadth of Togoland. It attended some 60 
meetings and received about 1,000 petitions. It worked long 
and hard. A note of weariness creeps through even the official 
prose of the report: “the Commission arrived after dark in 
Atakpamé-town in the pouring rain.” 

In a carefully worded document that was unanimously 
adopted, the Commission set forth its findings and conclu- 
sions. Working and social relationships between French and 
Togolanders, it declared, were excellent and reflected credit 
on both sides. The French had already accepted a substantial 
number of modifications in the draft Statute in accordance 
with the wishes of the Territorial Assembly, and the Com- 
mission believed that there would be further transfer of pro- 
gressively increasing powers. However, at the present time, 
the reserve powers of the French Republic were considerable. 
These included not only such matters as external affairs, 
defense, currency and the foreign exchange system, but also 
the penal code, the criminal investigation code, the commer- 
cial code and administrative tribunals, the organization of 
justice under French law, the system of public freedoms (al- 
though not the protection of their exercise), the curricula 


24 General Assembly Res. 1046 (XI), 23 Jan. 1957. 
25 TCOR: 7th Spec. Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 2, para. 17. 





and examinations in secondary and higher education, and 
the labor code. 

The Commission noted that the majority of the services 
of the ministries were still directed by European officials and 
it expressed some concern over the fact that Togolanders had 
dual citizenship and could be elected to French governmental 
organs. In many areas, opposition parties did not enjoy the 
same measure of freedom of expression and assembly as did 
pro-government parties. This was doubly unfortunate as it 
aggravated bitterness and contributed to political tensions. 

Conflicts between pro- and anti-government forces were 
brought into sharp relief during the Commission's travels. 
Members of the Togoland government and its supporters ex- 
pressed warm appreciation of the services rendered by France. 
Ties of culture and affection bound Togolanders to France 
and they would never repudiate the alliance. The Statute, 
they asserted, did not hamper their freedom but merely re- 
lieved them of financially or technically onerous functions. 
All that stood between them and self-government was the 
Trusteeship Agreement. As long as France bore administra- 
tive responsibility for the Territory, it could not relinquish 
the powers required to exercise that responsibility. The over- 
whelming majority of the people sought an end to trustee- 
ship. The voices of the disgruntied opposition, although loud, 
were few in number—a handful of “traitors, thieves and 
murderers,” in the words of one chief.” 

The opposition, particularly the leading party, the Comité 
de l’Unité Togolaise (CUT), called for new elections under 
United Nations supervision and continuance of trusteeship 
until independence had been achieved. As for the Assembly, 
it was an “assembly of sheep” and the legislators were merely 
instruments of the “‘ventriloquist policy.”?7 

The Commission concluded its report with a number of 
specific recommendations. New elections should be held on 
the basis of universal suffrage; the Assembly had been elected 

6 Tbid., Annex I, p. 69. 
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in 1955 by restricted suffrage and CUT had boycotted the 
elections on the ground that the electoral lists had been fal- 
sified. District and local councils should be strengthened and 
made more democratic. The French government should re- 
assert publicly, as it has done informally, that it would be 
prepared to give sympathetic consideration to any suggestions 
advanced by the Togoland government for modifying the 
relationship between the two countries. 

The Commission intimated that it did not feel that the 
Territory had yet reached full self-government and suggested 
the advisability of further consultations with the inhabitants 
“at an appropriate time” and “by appropriate means.” The 
consultations concerning the future status of the Territory 
should be undertaken in agreement with the United Na- 
tions.” 

First in the Trusteeship Council in September 1957, and 
later in the General Assembly, the French delegation rather 
wistfully asked for termination of trusteeship and said its 
government was transferring to Togoland all its remaining 
powers except defense, diplomacy, currency, and foreign ex- 
change. Finally it announced that the Togoland government 
would agree to new elections in 1958 under United Nations 
supervision. As the United Kingdom delegate pointed out, 
the validity of past elections and of the referendum had been 
“called in question by the petitioners and by certain delega- 
tions, and it was thus clearly in the interests of all concerned 
that such observers should be present.””® 

After an extended debate on the number of commissioners 
and the manner of their selection, the Assembly adopted, 
by 50 to 1 with 29 abstentions, a resolution providing for a 
single Commissioner to be assisted by observers and staff to 
supervise the elections. The Commissioner’s report was to 
come before the Trusteeship Council in time for the Council 
to consider it and transmit its observations to the thirteenth 
session of the Assembly. The latter, “if so requested by the 
new Togoland Legislative Assembly,” might thus be in a 


28 TCOR: 7th Spec. Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 2, para. 482. 
29GAOR: 12th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 705th Mtg., 16 Nov. 1957, para. 40. 
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position to reach a decision “in the light of the circumstances 
then prevailing, concerning the termination of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement.’ The Assembly elected Max H. Dorsin- 
ville of Haiti as the Commissioner. 

Ambassador Dorsinville arrived in Lomé on 27 February 
and was assisted by 21 observers and 11 staff members. Five 
days before his arrival, France had formally turned over to 
the Togoland government all reserve powers except defense, 
diplomacy, currency, and foreign exchange regulations. ‘Thus 
negotiations concerning the elections were held almost en- 
tirely with the Togoland government. These centered prima- 
rily around the establishment of the voters list, distribution 
of voting cards, arrangements for the elections, and freedom 
of speech and assembly for the various political parties. 


The weeks that ensued revealed with unmistakable clarity 
the difficulty of transposing the essentially Western concept 
of universal suffrage to other areas. Despite much good will 
and heroic efforts countless problems arose. The electoral 
laws prepared in France for Frenchmen had little relevance 
to the situation in Togoland. Even the comparatively simple 
question of whether a prospective elector was of voting age 
could only be determined by more or less empirical means, 
such as the style of a woman’s hairdo. The spelling of African 
names is variable and in some cases names are changed from 
time to time. Abstruse regulations became infinitely more so 
as they filtered down through the hierarchy to the villagers 
and became subject to varying interpretations. 


The government’s desire to get the elections over before 
the rains came in May and the magnitude of the task to be 
accomplished in a brief space of time resulted in an increas- 
ingly chaotic situation. The electoral list had been drawn up 
before the Commissioner’s arrival and no one could be added 
unless approved by a magistrate. During the two months pre- 
ceding the election, seven to nine unfortunate magistrates 
had to deal with over 80,000 requests. Procedures for registra- 
tion varied from time to time and from place to place. 


30 General Assembly Res. 1182 (XII), 29 Nov. 1957. 
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Tension and suspicion rose to such a pitch that nine days 
before the election the Togoland Federation of Trade Un- 
ions threatened to call a general strike to protest the “anti- 
democratic”’ measures taken by the Administering Authority 
and the Togoland government.*! This was only averted by 
the intercession of the Commissioner at the request of the 
government. Rumors multiplied: elections were to be post- 
poned; the opposition would boycott them; the Commission- 
er had left the country. CUT submitted a long list of griev- 
ances and announced that it had serious reservations about 
an election conducted under such conditions. To it, as to 
almost everyone else, the victory of the government party 
seemed assured. 

When the day came, however, the elections took place in 
an atmosphere of relative calm and order. The voters queued 
up patiently, wrestled good naturedly with the strange pro- 
cedure of putting a ballot in an envelope, and submitted 
without demur to dipping their fingers in indelible ink to 
minimize the danger of double voting. 

That night, the returns began to come in. More than half 
the seats had been won by the opposition.” Shortly thereafter, 
Sylvanus Olympio was designated Premier. Thus the man 
who pled the Ewe case before the United Nations in 1947 
found himself eleven years later at the head of a country on 
the verge of statehood. Despite all the accusations of the 
opposition, the results clearly demonstrated the fairness of 
the elections. There had been “sufficient freedom . . . to en- 
able the opposition parties not only to conduct an extremely 
vigorous election campaign but also to score a crushing elec- 
tion victory.’ 

What the Assembly will do at this session about the Trus- 
teeship Agreement will be affected both by the attitude of 
the Administering Authority and by the wishes of the Togo- 
land government. The question of sending a Visiting Mission 

31 Jbid., para. 452. 
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to the Territory is to be considered at the special session of 
the Trusteeship Council in September 1958. 

Premier Olympio, in an interview last August, stated that 
trusteeship should not terminate before the achievement of 
independence. After this the small state might follow a vari- 
ety of courses—remain as a separate entity inside or outside 
the French Union, join with Ghana, or become associated 
ultimately perhaps with some kind of “United States of Af- 
rica.” A proclamation calling for such a “multilateral con- 
‘federation of free and equal peoples” was issued by the Parti 
du regroupement africain at a meeting in Dahomey last July. 
This group envisages the confederation as a union of France 
and all former French dependencies.** Premier Olympio has 
indicated that any of these solutions might be acceptable, 
although he expressed a preference for a French Common- 
wealth. At the same time he said that the strong historical 
ties with Ghana predisposed his country to some form of 
federation with it. Opposition not only from the pro-French 
parties but also from all the tribes that fear Ewe domination 
might, however, prove a serious obstacle to this objective. 

Unless the French government is prepared to grant inde- 
pendence to Togoland, it seems probable that Premier Olym- 
pio will ask for continuance of trusteeship and will seek to 
lessen dependence on France by obtaining help from the 
United Nations. Whatever the United Nations does, it will 
be judged against the very high level of achievement already 
established in its dealings with Togoland. 


CAMEROONS 


There are striking parellels between the evolution of the 
Trust Territories of the Cameroons and those of their sister 
territories, the Togolands. Both were German colonies; both 
were divided between France and the United Kingdom after 
the first World War and put under the League of Nations 
Mandates System. Both abutted colonial territories of the 
Administering Authorities. The two British Trust Territo- 
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ries were administered as integral parts of adjoining colonies. 
In each case the United Kingdom announced that the forth- 
coming independence of the adjacent colony necessitated 
termination or modification of the Trusteeship Agreement 
and for each it requested a Visiting Mission of the Trustee- 
ship Council to advise on the method of consulting the in- 
habitants as to their wishes regarding their future. 

Should the parallel continue to hold, there would be a 
plebiscite under United Nations auspices in the British Cam- 
eroons, perhaps in 1960, and the Territory would join an 
independent Nigeria. The French Cameroons would then 
evolve separately toward independence and would ultimate- 
ly face the same alternatives that French Togoland does 


today. 

It is still much too early, however, to predict the course 
of events. While most of the political parties and trade un- 
ions in French Cameroons have come out strongly in favor 
of unification with British Cameroons, the situation in the 
latter is much less clear. The present attitude of both Ad- 
ministering Authorities has been probably fairly summed up 
in the words of the United Kingdom delegate, who said that 
“conditions were quite different in the two Territories and 
the future would be determined by the course of events in 
each one.” Conceivably this attitude could be modified if 
the General Assembly urged a simultaneous plebiscite in both 
Territories. If this happened, the possibility of union could 
not be excluded, although 40 years of different administra- 
tions have inevitably created barriers of language, outlook, 
and governmental systems. 

Whatever the final outcome, the Assembly is most unlikely 
to take any action at the present session since the report of 
the Visiting Mission to the two Territories will not be avail- 
able until 1959. The Mission is scheduled to leave in Octo- 
ber 1958. It has been specifically requested by the Trustee- 
ship Council to give “its views on the method of consultation 
which should be adopted” in British Cameroons “when the 
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time comes for the people of that Territory to express their 
wishes concerning their future.’ 


British Cameroons 


British Cameroons consists of two narrow strips of land, 
separated by a gap of some 40 miles. Its 34,000 square miles 
stretching inward from the coast support a population of 
roughly 1,500,000. The Territory took a decisive step toward 
self-government after the 1957 Nigerian Constitutional Con- 
ference in London in which it took part. The Southern 
Cameroons acquired the full status of a region within the 
Federation of Nigeria with its own Premier and Ministers 
responsible for the various departments of government. The 
Northern Cameroons, which is part of the Northern Region 
of Nigeria, obtained increased representation in the regional 
government, and a Consultative Committee for the North- 
ern Cameroons was recognized as an official body authorized 
to make recommendations to that government on matters 
relating to Northern Cameroons. Also of direct concern to 
the Cameroons was the agreement reached at the Conference 
that if the Nigerian Parliament in January 1960 asked for full 
self-government within the year, the request would receive 
sympathetic consideration by the United Kingdom. To safe- 
guard the rights of the Cameroonians, the United Kingdom 
has promised that they will be given “the opportunity freely 
to express their wishes concerning their own future.” It has 
also announced that it will “submit proposals in that regard 
at the appropriate time.” 


French Cameroons 


The French Cameroons is considerably larger than British 
Cameroons: it covers an area of 166,000 square miles with 
a population of some 3,000,000. In the spring of 1957, a new 
Statute entered into force, creating a “Trust State” and trans- 
forming the Territorial Assembly into a Legislative Assem- 


36 Trusteeship Council Res. 1907 (XXII), 29 July 1958. 
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bly elected by universal suffrage. Thus the Territory is well 
on its way to self-government. Particularly noteworthy in 
terms of its future ability to govern itself is the relatively 
high percentage of population of school age in the south 
actually enrolled in schools—91 per cent. Accordingly, the 
Trusteeship Council last spring commended the Administer- 
ing Authority on the progress made. 

Nevertheless the Territory has had a troubled history. In 
July 1955 the Union des populations du Cameroun (UPC) 
was dissolved “because it had resorted to violence and 
crime.’ A number of its supporters were jailed. There were 
immediate reactions inside the Territory and in the United 
Nations. Thousands of petitions were received and a repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority rather bitterly 
declared that “there were veritable petitions factories’ in 
British Cameroons, to which many of the UPC membership 
had fled.*® The petitioners, including the Confédération géné- 
rale Kamerunaise du travail, an affiliate of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, called for reinstatement of UPC 
and for a general amnesty. 

The General Assembly, at its eleventh session, expressed 
the hope that the Administering Authority would do every- 
thing possible “to restore political activity to normal condi- 
tions and to bring to an end the tension.’ At its last session, 
the Assembly urged early promulgation of the amnesty law 
and renunciation of the use of violence by all political 
parties.* 

Finally in March 1958 a partial amnesty went into effect. 
This covered offenses (except murder and a few other serious 
crimes) committed during certain specified periods between 
May 1955 and January 1956. Those desiring amnesty had 
one year in which to apply; consent had to be given by the 

38 Jbid., 864th Mtg., 19 Feb. 1958, para. 15. Two affiliated organizations 
were also dissolved: Jeunesse démocratique du Cameroun and Union démo- 
cratique des femmes camerounaises. 

39 Tbid., 865th Mtg., 20 Feb. 1958, para. 42. In June 1957, UPC and its 
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and thirteen of the UPC leaders were deported. 
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Cameroonian government and agreed to by a special com- 
mittee. The Cameroonian Prime Minister appealed to the 
people for calm and unity. “What would it serve our coun- 
try,” he asked, “if it were to come before the comity of 
nations still divided by fratricidal quarrels and struggles?’’” 
This sentiment was echoed by the Trusteeship Council last 
March, which deplored “the continued recourse to violence 
... by a segment of the population” and urged liberal appli- 
cation of the amnesty law.® 

It seems probable that this question will be considered at 
the thirteenth session perhaps within the broader context of 
French proposals for its future relations with the African 
territories. 


SOMALIA 


In accordance with a 1949 resolution of the General As- 
sembly,** the new state of Somalia will come into existence 
in 1960. This Territory, to which the Assembly allotted ten 
years for the achievement of independence, was lacking in 


any form of national government or administration when 
Italy became the Administering Authority. Its 1,300,000 peo- 
ple were largely nomadic; there existed no officially recog- 
nized national alphabet. Its 150,000 square miles were under- 
developed in the extreme, and the prospects of development 
limited by the extreme aridity of the region. 

In spite of great difficulties, progress has been made in 
both political and economic fields, thanks to the conscien- 
tious efforts of the Italian administration. 


Political Developments 


Last year the powers of deputies in the Legislative Assem- 
bly were extended*® and they are now allowed to present 
draft laws directly, without the prior assent of the Italian 
administrator. “Somalization” of the civil service has con- 

42 GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 4, Vol. II, pp. 98-99. 
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tinued steadily and seven of the seventeen ministerial depart- 
ments are now headed by Somalis. However, the Administer- 
ing Authority has not been able to carry out three major 
operations scheduled for completion in 1958: new elections 
for a constituent assembly, preparation by the Somali gov- 
ernment of a constitution to be discussed by the new assem- 
bly, and designation of a chief of state. In preparation for the 
elections, an effort was made to establish an electoral list 
based on a census compiled by tribal chiefs. This effort was 
abandoned when it was found that the “census” of the two 
most sparsely populated regions was more than the total of 
the estimated population. Although the Legislative Assembly 
would like the census to be completed before any new elec- 
tions are held, the Trusteeship Council last summer urged 
that, even without an electoral list, elections should be held 
before March 1959. 

Another political problem, according to a 1957 Visiting 
Mission, has been the increase in tensions within the Terri- 
tory.** Political tensions are the direct outgrowth of inter- 
tribal hostility because political divisions still follow tribal 
lines. Thus the main opposition party itself until recently 
bore a tribal name: Hisbia (Party) Dighil Mirifle. More 
violent tribal feuds also continued throughout the area. On 
30 December 1957, the Beidihan tribe from Somalia clashed 
on Ethiopian territory with members of the Dolbahonta tribe 
of British Somaliland, and an estimated 140 persons were 
killed. 

Border Dispute 


One of the major questions still to be solved is demarca- 
tion of the border with Ethiopia. The current dispute has 
its origins in the Italo-Ethiopian War of 1896 which left the 
border undefined. A convention in 1908 attempted delinea- 
tion, but landmarks consisted partly of the location of the 
territories of nomadic tribes and partly of geographic fea- 
tures, the precise locations of which were unknown. More- 
over there is strong disagreement about the actual identity 


46 United Nations Doc. T/1344, 4 Dec. 1957, paras. 33-34. 
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of certain places referred to in the Treaty. For example, the 
Treaty mentions Baideba (Amharic text) or Maidaba (lItal- 
ian text) : 


The Italian delegation insisted that this word referred to Far 
Osbah, or Osbada, or El Dere, meaning “‘salt place.” The Ethio- 
pian delegation have maintained that Baideba refers to Baidoa, 
on some maps indicated as Iscia (sources) Baidoa.*? 


The acceptance of one interpretation or the other involves 
a 100-mile difference in the position of the frontier in this 
area. At its fifth session, the Assembly called upon Ethiopia 
and upon Italy, as the Administering Authority, to settle the 
dispute by bilateral negotiations and if necessary by media- 
tion or arbitration.*® As the negotiations failed to achieve 
any results, the Assembly at its twelfth session recommended 
that an arbitration tribunal be created composed of three 
jurists, Ethiopia and Italy appointing one each, the third to 
be chosen by agreement between these two, or failing this, 
by H. M. the King of Norway.*® By July 1958, however, the 
third member of the tribunal had not been appointed, nor 
had the terms of reference been agreed upon. The Trustee- 
ship Council therefore urged that membership be completed 
and that the tribunal be in a position to report “substantial 
progress” to the Thirteenth Assembly. 


Economic Development 


The economic potentialities of the Trust Territory are 
limited. No outstanding mineral resources are known al- 
though explorations have been going on for several years 
now. Most of the country’s resources still come from cattle 
raising and agriculture. These activities are hindered by the 
lack of water; rainfall is very low and there are only two 
sizable year-round rivers. However, a number of wells are 
being built and the recent completion of a 25,000-hectare 


47 United Nations Doc. A/3753, 27 Nov. 1957, report of the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment, p. 6. 

48 General Assembly Res. 392 (V),/15 Dec. 1950. 

49 General Assembly Res. 1213 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 
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irrigation project has brought the total irrigated area to 
100,000 hectares. A new project of 15,000 hectares is under 
consideration. Emphasis is also being placed on agricultural 
extension work and animal husbandry. 


As a result of these efforts, the country has become a net 
exporter of grains; exports of live cattle and fresh and canned 
meat have also increased. Bananas still account for about 60 
per cent of total exports; this situation is not completely 
healthy as production costs of Somali bananas are higher 
than the world market price, but Somalia may find a rela- 
tively protected market in the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

Industrial production is and will for some time continue 
to be limited to processing the products of the agricultural 
and cattle raising sectors. Even within this framework, there 
is ample space for development but public capital will be 
needed since little private capital is available. 

In 1957, Italy provided approximately $4,680,000, over 
and above costs of the Italian administration, to meet the 
deficit of the territorial budget and to finance development 
expenditures. Egyptian assistance, mainly the services of 
Egyptian teachers, and scholarships for study in Egypt, was 
estimated at $390,000. United Nations technical assistance 
programs were valued at $37,500. An additional $500,000 was 
received from the United States (this increased sharply in 
1958 to $1,250,000).°° The amount of yearly assistance need- 
ed after independence is now estimated by the Italian and 
Somali governments at 33,000,000 somalos ($4,710,000), 
one-third to cover the deficit of the ordinary budget which, 
however, will be greater than now estimated if the continu- 
ation of the border dispute with Ethiopia compels indepen- 
dent Somalia to enlarge its armed forces. 

Before the Assembly this year, therefore, will be two main 
problems, continuing financial assistance to Somalia and the 
border dispute. Only when a solution can be found for both 
will independence have any real meaning for the new state. 


50 United Nations Doc. 1/1372, 22 Apr. 1958. 





SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


This year the General Assembly debate on the question 
of South West Africa will center around two approaches— 
negotiation and legal action—to the long-standing effort of 
the Assembly to assert some sort of international supervision 
over this territory, mandated to the Union of South Africa 
in 1920 by the League of Nations.” 


Negotiation 


A United Nations Good Offices Committee, composed of 
Brazil, the United Kingdom, and the United States, met in 
Pretoria between 12 and 21 June 1958 “‘to discuss with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa a basis for an 
agreement which would continue to accord to the territory 
of South West Africa an international status.’*? Its report 
(which is not available at the time of this writing) will be 
before the Thirteenth General Assembly. 

Creation of the Committee by the Twelfth Assembly repre- 
sented a return to the path of conciliation.’ Thanat Kho- 


man, its sponsor and chairman of the Assembly’s Fourth 
Committee, implied that the Union, hitherto unresponsive, 
had agreed to negotiate. He explained: 


As... Chairman, I was in a position to enter into contact with all 
the interested parties and . . . as a result of the groundwork I had 
carefully prepared, I was satisfied that . .. such a committee would 
be able to perform its functions.*4 


Although some Asian and Latin American delegates feared 
that the Committee’s terms of reference were so indefinite as 
to permit the United Nations Charter and previous General 


51 The International Court of Justice, in a 1950 advisory opinion, stated 
that South Africa’s Mandate obligations still existed, and that the General 
Assembly, in the absence of the League, was qualified to exercise supervisory 
functions in conformity with the Mandate. See GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, 
Suppl. No. 12A, for summary of court decision; International Status of South 
West Africa, Advisory Opinion, IC] Reports, 1950, for full text. 

52 General Assembly Res. 1143 (XII), 25 Oct. 1957. 

53 Earlier attempts at negotiation with the Union through the Ad Hoc 
Committee on South West Africa and later the Committee on South West 
Africa all failed. 

54GAOR: 12th Sess., 709th Plenary Mtg., 25 Oct. 1957, para. 14. 
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Assembly resolutions to be ignored,® most welcomed the 
prospect of a break in the stalemate. The resolution creating 
the Committee was passed by a vote of 50 to 10, with 20 
abstentions. 

Talks in Pretoria were buried in secrecy. The cryptic final 
communiqué indicated only that 


the discussions . . . covered a wide field [and] consideration was 
given to possible ways and means for arriving at a satisfactory ar- 
rangement in regard to the South West Africa issue. Certain 
aspects will require further study.%® 


Some of the possibilities open to discussion, listed roughly in 
the order of the degree of international responsibility implied 
for the Union, were: 


(1) ‘Transmission to the Secretary-General “for information 
purposes” of reports as prescribed under Article 73 (e) of 
the United Nations Charter. Acceptance of this by the As- 
sembly would imply admission that the territory did not have 
a special Mandate status but rather was in the nature of a 
‘“non-self-governing territory.” 


(2) “Reassumption” by the Union of limited Mandate obli- 
gations, by agreement with France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, but excluding any United Nations super- 
vision. South Africa offered to do this as long ago as 1951.*7 


(3) “Reassumption” or “recognition” of Mandate obliga- 
tions,®* including submission of reports and petitions to the 


55 As a concession to these latter countries, it was agreed that the Com- 
mittee’s report should be submitted to the thirteenth session “for examin- 
ation and decision by the Assembly in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations.” (Italics added) 

56 United Nations Press Release GA/1671, 21 June 1958. 

57It would have submitted reports on its administration, but said noth- 
ing to indicate that it would agree to their examination by the three powers. 
Petitions would have been excluded. This offer was deemed inadequate. 

58 See League of Nations Mandate for German South West Africa, Art. 2. 
Reproduced in full in GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. 12A, Annex A, pp. 7-8. 
Obligations undertaken by South West Africa under this Mandate were, 
inter alia, to promote “the material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants,” to prohibit the slave trade, arms traffic, sale 
of intoxicating beverages, and to ensure freedom of conscience and worship. 
The Mandate provided for annual reports to the League Council and for 
submission of disputes to the International Court. 
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United Nations, either through (a) a special committee con- 
stituted of selected former League members, (b) the nine- 
member Committee on South West Africa, established by 
the Assembly in 1953 to prepare for it the information on 
the territory that the Union refused to submit, (c) the Trus- 
teeship Council itself, or (d) any one of a number of other 


possibilities. 
(4) Full trusteeship status for the territory. 


It is considered unlikely, however, that the talks produced 
much in the way of an acceptable basis for negotiation, al- 
though Sir Charles Arden-Clarke and Ambassador Vasco da 
Cunha, the British and Brazilian members of the Committee, 
were permitted to make a personal visit to South West Africa 
after the talks ended. 

Underlying this and all previous attempts to reach an 
agreement is the question of apartheid. It is virtually impos- 
sible to believe that the Union would allow this basic tenet 
of its regime to be called into question, and it appears equally 
impossible to believe that the Assembly would accept any 
arrangement that prevented it from doing so. 

At present the only chink in the wall between the territory 
and the outside world is the Committee on South West Afri- 
ca, which last year, as previously, found that “the adminis- 
tration of ‘Native’ affairs during 1956 has been marked by 
the alienation of ‘Native’ land and the imposition of a more 
severe application of the policy of apartheid.” Its fifth re- 
port on conditions in the territory will be before the Assem- 
bly this year. 

The Fourth Committee is scheduled to debate the question 
of South West Africa early in the thirteenth session. It is not 
certain whether the Assembly will feel that enough progress 
has been made under the terms of last year’s resolution to 
justify renewing the mandate of the Good Offices Committee. 
If not, the Assembly may seriously consider the possibilities 
of legal action that it began to explore at its last session. 


59GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 12, Annex 1, para. 4. 
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Legal Action 


At the request of the Eleventh General Assembly, the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa last year submitted a Special 
Report on legal action “to ensure that the Union .. . fulfils 
the obligations assumed by it under the Mandate.’® The 
Committee outlined three possibilities: (1) further requests 
of the International Court for advisory opinions, which, 
while not binding, ‘“‘may be a factor in influencing a State to 
fulfil its obligations”; (2) institution of “contentious pro- 
ceedings” before the Court by one or more members of the 
United Nations on the ground that South Africa had failed 
to submit reports to the General Assembly as the proper 
supervisory organ; and (3) the institution of contentious 
proceedings under Article 7 of the Mandate Agreement, 
which provides that any dispute 


between the Mandatory and another member of the League of 
Nations relating to the interpretation or the application of the 
provisions of the Mandate... if it cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


Although there was some doubt that the right to employ 
Article 7 was vested in all members of the United Nations, 
the Committee believed that the Article was certainly appli- 
cable to those states that were members of the League at the 
date of dissolution and were now members of the United 
Nations.™ 

At the meetings of the Fourth Committee last year, how- 
ever, there was considerable reluctance to recommend legal 
action before all other avenues of approach had been ex- 
hausted and before delegations had been able to study the 
implications of the Special Report a good deal more thor- 
oughly, particularly since any steps taken might set prece- 
dents for action concerning other issues. The Committee, 
and subsequently the full Assembly, therefore postponed 
consideration of possible legal measures and confined itself 


60 General Assembly Res. 1069 (XI), 26 Feb. 1957. 
61 GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. 12A. 





to asking the Committee on South West Africa to recom- 
mend specific acts of the administration which might “use- 
fully” be referred to the International Court for its advisory 
opinion.” 

If the Assembly recommends any legal action, it is unlikely 
to do more than seek further advisory opinions. The Inter- 
national Court’s advice might be sought on whether specific 
acts of administration which have tended to integrate the 
territory into the Union have compromised South West 
Africa’s international status.® It could also be asked whether 
the treatment of “Natives,” as seen in specific acts of admin- 
istration, accords with South Africa’s general obligations 


under the Mandate. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


In recent years, the industrial countries of the West have 
increasingly tended to act as if maintenance of full employ- 
ment and a high rate of economic growth had become auto- 
matic processes, leaving the fight against inflation as the only 
major task of economic policy. As late as the summer of 1957, 
members of the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) asked the Secretary-General to include in the 
next World Economic Survey a study of inflation as the prob- 
lem of critical importance. 

The Survey’ indicates that, although creeping inflation 
continued throughout 1957 in most industrial countries, 
there was a general leveling off of the rate of expansion of 
industrial activity. The conjunction of these phenomena with 
internal forces in many of the primary-producing countries 
resulted in increased inflationary pressures and _ balance-of- 
payments difficulties. The centrally planned economies, 
under conditions quite different from those prevailing in the 
~ 62General Assembly Res. 1142 (XID), 25 Oct. 1957, parts A and B. 

63 The Mandate provides that South Africa may administer the Territory 
as “an integral portion” of the Union, subject to the Mandate. 


1World Economic Survey, 1957, Sales No. 58.11.C.1. (New York, U.N. 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1958). 
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Western industrial countries, also experienced lower rates of 
expansion and inflationary pressures. 

In the industrial countries, inflation was generally due not 
to an overall excess of demand over supply but rather to the 
tendency of manufacturers to maintain relatively constant 
profit margins, often through the use of pricing formulae, 
and to the tendency of money wages to increase through 
collective bargaining, independently of increases in demand 
or productivity. Although the rate of increase of the average 
price level was quite modest, most governments tried to stop 
this inflation by restraining total demand through monetary 
and fiscal policies, since they were reluctant to use measures 
of direct control. The proponents of such policies believed 
that if the expansion of this demand could be checked suff- 
ciently, enterprises would not consent to continual wage 
increases and prices would be stabilized. 

Actually, it is doubtful whether such an effect can be 
achieved without causing a sharp downturn of the level of 
economic activity. While wage rates in various industries are 
fairly constant in relation to each other, irrespective of rela- 
tive demand for the different types of labor, productivity 
increases are stimulated by a rapidly rising level of activity. 
Thus it is quite possible that if restrictive policies reduce the 
rate of growth of output, labor costs and prices will actually 
increase.” This is borne out by the fact that government pol- 
icies in most industrial countries reduced the rate of expan- 
sion of global demand in 1957 without stabilizing the price 
level. Shortly after the middle of the year, a downturn began 
in the United States, and in most industrial countries unem- 
ployment and idle capacities increased. 

Inflationary pressures in the underdeveloped countries 
were generally caused by overall excess of demand over sup- 
ply, often resulting from deficit spending by governments for 
development purposes. Partly because of these inflationary 
pressures, but often to meet the requirements of development 
plans, imports rose sharply. As the level of commodity prices 


2The Survey indicates that in industrial countries wage costs usually in- 
crease most in industries where demand increases least. 
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fell throughout the year and the volume of commodity ex- 
ports failed to increase sufficiently, balance-of-payments difhi- 
culties grew and became the chief preoccupation of many 
primary exporters. 

The decline in the rate of expansion of national product 
in the centrally planned economies was by and large the 
result of lower absolute volumes of agricultural production, 
except in the case of mainland China where the rate of in- 
crease of industrial production was greatly reduced. Greater 
increases in disposable incomes than in availabilities of con- 
sumption goods at current prices caused some inflationary 
pressures in all centrally planned economies. Only in Hun- 
gary and Poland, however, were there substantial price in- 
creases. The elimination or at least the reduction of shortages 
is envisaged in most of the plans for 1958. 

Generally speaking, 1957 demonstrated the lack of eco- 
nomic coordination in a world of interdependent economies. 
Efforts to cut total demand in countries with balance-of- 
payments surpluses aggravated the payments difficulties of 
other countries and often forced them in turn to restrain 
their rate of economic expansion. There is growing aware- 
ness, however, of the need for more economic cooperation. 


On the regional level, this was manifest in the creation of 
the Economic Commission for Africa, the ratification of the 
European Economic Community Treaty, which came into 
effect last January, and the endorsement by ECOSOC of the 
idea of a similar common market in Latin America.* On the 
world-wide level, the technical assistance and development 
activities of the United Nations will have more funds at their 
disposal next year because of the impending establishment of 
the Special Fund. The problem of economic development 
will also be affected by what seems to be a new attitude 
toward commodity problems. In a related field, an excellent 
reception was given by ECOSOC last summer to proposals 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) that agricultural surpluses be lent to under- 


3 ECOSOC Res. 679 C I (XXVI), 10 July 1958. 
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developed countries, thus allowing them to establish food 
reserves without immobilizing capital.‘ 

A recent development affecting international trade is the 
conclusion of an international convention providing for 
recognition and enforcement of arbitral decisions in the com- 
mercial field.* Unfortunately, this spirit of cooperation has 
not yet induced governments to approve the creation of the 
Organization for Trade Co-operation, largely because of un- 
certainty concerning the attitude of the United States Con- 
gress. Most governments feel that once it does come into 
being, adequate international machinery will exist for effec- 
tive international cooperation.® However, the mere existence 
of such machinery is not enough. Members of the interna- 
tional community will still have to demonstrate that they 
are willing and able to use it. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 


At its twelfth session, the Assembly, “mindful that export 
revenues are basic for the economic development of many 
countries, and in particular of the under-developed coun- 
tries,” invited member governments to submit their com- 
modity problems to the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade (CICT). The same resolution drew the at- 
tention of ECOSOC to the importance of United Nations 
assistance in promoting international commodity agreements 
“as an effective means of improving and stabilizing commo- 
dity prices’’ and requested the Council to transmit its obser- 
vations to the Thirteenth General Assembly.” 

Since the end of the war, the underdeveloped countries 
have manifested, with increasing insistence, their desire for 


4FAO Commodity Policy Studies No. 11, reproduced in United Nations 
Doc. E/3139, 10 June 1958. 

5 Text of this Convention, which is the second one on international com- 
mercial arbitration, is reproduced in United Nations Doc. E/Conf. 26/8/Rev. 
1, 10 June 1958. 

6 The USSR and other Eastern European countries, however, favor the 
creation of another new international trade organization. 

7 General Assembly Res. 1218 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 





an international solution to the problem of unstable and 
often falling commodity prices and deteriorating terms of 
trade. A substantial part of the national products of these 
countries comes from exports of primary products. Thus 
incomes are very sensitive to fluctuations of export revenues. 
Such fluctuations have even stronger effects on money in- 
comes, as opposed to total incomes (including those in kind). 
In many underdeveloped countries, most people produce 
chiefly for their own consumption or for barter on a commu- 
nal basis; cash earnings are provided largely by sales of an 
export commodity. Therefore, variations in export earnings, 
small when compared to total national product, can cause 
money incomes to fluctuate widely and result in strong infla- 
tionary or deflationary pressures. 

The transfer of workers and capital from the subsistence 
to the market sector, an indispensable part of the process of 
economic development, is naturally hindered by instability 
of incomes and consequently of demand. Development is also 
dependent upon imports of machines and other capital goods 
from the more industrialized countries. Long-range develop- 
ment plans and programs can be effective only if foreign 
exchange is available in sufficiently large quantities and if 
the amounts can be predicted in advance with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, which unfortunately is not usually the 
case with foreign exchange earnings from exports of primary 
commodities. 

In an effort to ameliorate this situation, underdeveloped 
countries have sought a “just and equitable level” of com- 
modity prices—in other words, to maintain a given parity 
between the price of manufactured goods and primary com- 
modities. This, they believe, should be brought about by the 
conclusion, among commodity-exporting and importing 
countries, of international agreements covering all major 
commodities. 


Institutional Arrangements 


When CICT was established by ECOSOC in April 1954, 
it was designed to examine the commodity problem on a 
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global basis with specific reference to “measures aiming at 
the maintenance of a just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of primary commodities and the prices of manu- 
factured goods in international trade.’ 

‘The main commodity-importing countries, however, have 
been reluctant to accept any regulatory mechanism for com- 
modity problems as a whole. Primary products play a less 
important role in their economic life than in that of under- 
developed countries; hence, commodity importers are less 
strongly affected by fluctuations of commodity prices. More- 
over, a change in terms of trade favorable to commodity ex- 
porters is unfavorable to importers, who thus see little chance 
of achieving any overall agreement that would satisfy both. 

The United States has asserted that the “artificial estab- 
lishment” of a given relationship between prices of primary 
and manufactured products is “neither practicable nor de- 
sirable”’ as it is likely to result in a “network of controls and 
far-reaching government interference with free enterprise 
which would do more harm than good to the world econ- 
omy.’ Until recently, it refused to be represented on CICT. 

While the other industrial countries have participated in 
the Commission” and are not unfavorably disposed to the 
idea of price stabilization agreements covering certain com- 
modities, they do not see them as a universal panacea. These 
industrialized countries maintain that not all commodities 
can be treated in this way and that in any case there are 
“various ways in which international commodity problems 
can be disposed of, apart from the conclusion of commodity 
agreements.”’! 

The first attempt to provide a general framework for the 
solution of these problems was contained in Chapter Six of 
the Charter of the abortive International Trade Organiza- 
tion (ITO). This set out the principles that were to govern 


8 ECOSOC Res. 512 A (XVII), 30 Apr. 1954. 

8Economic and Social Council, Official Records (ECOSOC, OR): 17th 
Sess., 791st Mtg., 30 Apr. 1954. 

10 The United Kingdom, however, refused re-election in 1956. 

11GAOR: 12th Sess., 730th Mtg., 14 Dec. 1957, para. 95. Statement of the 
Canadian delegate. 
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international commodity arrangements and provided safe- 
guards to protect the interests of commodity exporters and 
importers. It also contained measures designed to expand 
world trade and consumption in order to minimize the need 
for restrictions on production. 

Certain attributes of ITO have been kept in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which is also 
concerned with commodity problems directly affecting trade. 
GATT ’s terms of reference have naturally included tariffs 
and other restrictions on imports, and, since 1955, surplus 
disposal. In 1956 the scope of consultations was extended to 
all commodity problems, with special reference to their effects 
on the members’ balances of payments. 

Some ten years ago, the Interim Co-ordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrangements (ICCICA) had 
been established by ECOSOC pending establishment of ITO. 
The Committee was to advise the Secretary-General on the 
necessity of calling commodity conferences. When ITO failed 
to materialize, the Committee was maintained and its role 
remains basically the same. ICCICA is a committee of ex- 
perts, one of whom is nominated by GATT, one by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and two by the Secretary- 
General. 

FAO has its own Committee on Commodity Problems, 
originally designed to consult on problems of surplus dis- 
posal. This function has now been assumed by one of its 
subcommittees, and the Committee in effect holds consulta- 
tions on all commodity problems falling within the scope of 
FAO. 

A large number of specific commodities—cocoa, tea, coffee, 
olive oil, coconuts, cotton, wool, rubber, rice, sugar, tin, and 
wheat—are now the subject of regular study. The last three 
named fall within the framework of existing agreements. For 
each of the other commodities special groups consider the 
outlook for supply and demand, measures to deal with even- 
tual disequilibria, and the possible need for commodity 
agreements. If such a need is found to exist, the Secretary- 
General is notified. He consults ICCICA, and according to 
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its advice, which in practice he always follows, he convenes 
a conference or asks for further studies. 

Three of the international commodity agreements made 
under the auspices of the United Nations are operative 
today; a fourth, the International Agreement on Olive Oil, 
has not yet entered into effect. 

The International Sugar Agreement covers the “free mar- 
ket,” that is, supplies not subject to special arrangements 
such as the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement or the United 
States Sugar Act. This “free market” represents little more 
than one-third of world sugar trade. The agreement provides 
for maximum amounts of imports from non-member coun- 
tries and for quotas on exports. These are periodically read- 
justed according to price variations. 

Countries participating in the International Tin Agree- 
ment account for nearly 93 per cent of world tin production, 
but only 37 per cent of consumption, excluding the USSR 
and mainland China. The Federal Republic of Germany and 
the United States, two major importers, are not parties to it. 
The agreement provides for a price floor and ceiling; price 
fluctuations are normally free within a certain intermediate 
range. Fluctuations beyond this range are controlled by a 
buffer stock; this may be supplemented by export quotas if 
there are persistent price-depressing tendencies. 

The third postwar Wheat Agreement entered into force in 
August 1956. It provides for a price floor and ceiling. Partici- 
pating exporting countries undertake to sell to participating 
importers, at their request, specified quantities at the ceiling 
price and can require the importers to buy at the floor price. 
At present, the floor price is equal to three-quarters of the 
ceiling. This is the only commodity agreement in which the 
United States, a major exporter of wheat, takes an active 
part. 


Commodity Trends 


These somewhat half-hearted efforts to solve the problems 
of international commodity trade have had little impact. The 
World Economic Survey, the Commodity Survey for 1957, 
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the 1958 review of commodity problems by ICCICA, and the 
fourth report of CICT to ECOSOC all indicate that the basic 
problem is as acute as ever.’* For more than two years now, 
commodity prices have been falling, and this movement was 
only temporarily halted during the Suez crisis. The Econo- 
mist’s indicator of commodity prices (1952 = 100) had fallen 
from 95 in March 1957 to below 85 a year later. At the same 
time, the price of manufactured goods continued to increase, 
and by the end of 1957 the terms of trade of primary export- 
ers had reached their least favorable postwar level. 

Several factors have contributed to the general tendency 
of commodity prices to fall. Probably the most important has 
been the leveling off of the rate of expansion in the indus- 
trialized countries, which began early in 1956 and became an 
actual recession in the United States in the second half of 
1957. But the reduced rate of expansion in these countries 
was not the only cause of a tendency that might well have 
prevailed even without it. 

In the early 1950’s, the Korean “boom” following the con- 
tinual increase in industrial production since the end of 
World War II led producers of industrial primary commod- 
ities to enlarge their capacities. The results of capital forma- 
tion undertaken then were often not felt until five years 
later, by which time the rate of expansion of demand for 
industrial primary products was decreasing. 

The movement of agricultural prices was determined by 
other influences. Net imports of grains into Western Europe 
and Southeast Asia have decreased as compared to early post- 
war levels, and the African and Middle Eastern production 
of cotton has increased. Meanwhile there has been no com- 
parable reduction of grains and cotton production in the 
western hemisphere. For a while, the price support policies 
of the main producers prevented prices from falling and 
stocks were built up. Then the United States engaged in 
wide-scale sales of “surplus agricultural commodities in ex- 


12 World Economic Survey, 1957, op. cit.; Commodity Survey, 1957, Sales 
No. 58.1I.D.1 (New York, United Nations, 1958); United Nations Doc. E/3118, 
28 May 1958; United Nations Doc. E/3124, 21 May 1958. 
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cess of the usual marketings of such commodities.’* Thus in 
the crop year 1956-57, United States government programs 
accounted for about one-sixth of world exports of milled 
rice, and almost one-third of wheat, wheat flour, and maize. 
in the same year, United States exports of cotton increased 
by 5,600,000 bales, almost half of which were sold under 
government programs; in the meantime, those of other ex- 
porters were reduced by 2,600,000 bales, a drop of roughly 
25 per cent. Hence, while an increase in total supply tended 
to depress prices, the quantity exported by the underdevel- 
oped countries was also reduced. 

Demand fell. Private stocks were reduced after the Suez 
crisis had ended. The United States stopped purchases of 
most commodities of foreign origin for its strategic stockpile, 
while the United Kingdom actually proceeded to sell stra- 
tegic materials. Under these conditions, it is not surprising 
that most commodity prices fell. Existing agreements did not 
prove of much value. True, the International Tin Agreement 
succeeded in maintaining fairly stable prices, but to achieve 
this, export quotas had to be applied that reduced the main 
exporters’ output to 40 per cent below capacity for the first 
half of 1958. Thus export revenues were curtailed. 

Wheat prices also remained stable, but this does not seem 
to have been due to the agreement, which exerts a stabiliz- 
ing influence only when prices reach the vicinity of one of 
the limits fixed by it. Sugar prices on the “free market” 
covered by the agreement fluctuated very widely, increasing 
by more than 50 per cent (mainly because of the bad Euro- 
pean crop) from early 1956 to April 1957 when they reached 
62 shillings a hundredweight in London, and then falling 
below the 1955 average price to 30s. 6d. in March 1958. 

An inter-governmental effort to limit the supply of coffee 
failed to prevent prices from falling. The chief Latin Ameri- 
can producers had agreed to limit exports and retain “as a 
reserve” 10 per cent (20 per cent for Brazil) of the quantities 
exported between October 1957 and October 1958, but Afri- 


13 U.S. Public Law No. 480, Sec. 2 (83rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 10 July 1954). 
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can producers refused to participate. Their absence and the 
gradual change of tastes in the United States in favor of 
African “Robusta” type coffees partly explain the failure of 
the arrangement. 

Unofficial measures to restrict the exports of a number of 
primary commodities were also applied toward the end of 
last year. These consisted of tacit understandings among the 
largest producers (copper), the efforts of the company dom- 
inating the world export market (nickel), and stockpiling 
by producers who were confident that prices were going to 
increase (lumber). Such measures presumably limited the 
fall in prices, but they did not prevent reduction of export 
revenues. 

Prospects for Solution 


This was the situation regarding commodity problems that 
faced ECOSOC last summer. Although the basic divergency 
of viewpoints still’ obtained, a more conciliatory attitude 
existed on both sides. The terms of reference of CICT were 
modified in line with informal proposals made at its sixth 


session. The examination of ‘measures aiming at the mainte- 
nance of a just and equitable relationship between the prices 
of primary commodities and the prices of manufactured 
goods” will no longer be one of its principal tasks. The 
United States and the United Kingdom, both of which indi- 
cated their willingness to participate, were elected last July. 

There are also signs of a greater willingness on the part of 
the United States to participate in some regulatory mecha- 
nism. For example, discussions on coffee initiated by the 
United States in Washington may lead to a stabilization 
formula satisfactory to the producers." 

There appears to be a growing awareness on the part of 
the underdeveloped countries that no solution can be reached 
without the collaboration of the United States. And in the 
United States there is growing sensitivity to the dissatisfac- 
tion its old policies have created in Latin America and other 
primary-producing regions. The political implications of 


14 The New York Times, 30 June 1958. 
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this dissatisfaction and of its potentialities for exploitation 
are receiving increased attention. 

However, although the sentiment in favor of solving the 
problem is now more widespread than ever, no solution is 
yet in view. Schemes tending to stabilize prices at relatively 
high levels by restricting supply or by stockpiling are based 
upon certain fundamental, but rarely explicit, assumptions. 
The guiding assumption is that total revenue increases ap- 
preciably when prices go up, even though the price increase 
tends to reduce the volume of sales; in other words, it is 
assumed that demand for primary commodities is inelastic. 
This assumption also implies that no other product will be 
substituted in appreciable quantities for a commodity whose 
price has increased. 

Some doubts have been expressed recently about the cor- 
rectness of this assumption over the long run. Artificial and 
synthetic substitutes for many commodities have been devel- 
oped, and others can conceivably be created if prices are 
expected to remain high. According to the 1957 Commodity 
Survey, even for such products as cocoa and coffee, for which 
substitutes are difficult to find, demand has been fairly elastic 
in the past. 

A scheme designed to avoid fluctuations in the short run, 
while allowing the market-mechanism of adjustment to play 
its role over the long run, would fall short of the expecta- 
tions of underdeveloped countries because they still want not 
only price stability but some form of price-parity with manu- 
factured goods. Even a limited stabilization scheme would 
be difficult to implement because no means have been de- 
vised to distinguish long-term from short-term tendencies in 
a controlled market. Shortages or undesirable stockpiling, 
and the economic waste associated with them, could result 
from inadequately determined prices. 

The problems of international commodity trade might 
perhaps be considered more fruitfully in the context of the 
general problem of underdevelopment. Instead of trying to 
stabilize or increase commodity prices, it might be better to 
help underdeveloped countries in their efforts to become less 
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dependent on exports of primary commodities. Economic 
diversification and reduced dependence on commodity ex- 
ports would result from economic development. Interna- 
tional aid to finance capital formation and economic devel- 
opment in the underdeveloped countries appears to be the 
best way to provide a solution to the commodity problem. 

Because this problem does not seem to be susceptible of 
any solution limited to the commodity field, there is little 
that the Assembly can do by way of specific action except in 
the field of further study and analysis. It may, however, ex- 
press its approval of the revitalization of CICT and of the 
future role assigned to it. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


This year the financing of economic development will 
again be a major Assembly preoccupation. Over the years 
more and more attention has been paid to this problem, both 
because of the emergence of underdeveloped areas to nation- 
hood and because of a growing awareness that lack of capital 


is the crucial problem. 

At the present session, the Assembly will discuss means of 
increasing the flow of private capital into underdeveloped 
countries, notably by tax incentive measures. But, although 
the Secretary-General’s Report on the International Flow of 
Private Capital’® shows that record amounts were invested 
outside of home countries in 1957, this means of financing 
was not available in large enough quantities for the needs 
and absorptive capacities of the underdeveloped countries. 
According to the Report, most of the new private investment 
was directed toward extractive industries, mainly petroleum 
production. Such activities fail to have a large impact on the 
economic life of the country in which they take place. Capi- 
tal for manufacturing, most important to underdeveloped 
areas, represents a much smaller part of the total and tends 
to flow to already developed areas. For instance, in the case 
of the United States, only one-fourth of all new investment 


15 United Nations Doc. E/3128, 4 June 1958. 
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abroad went into manufacturing, and 80 per cent of this was 
invested in Canada, Western Europe, and Australia. This is 
because markets are much smaller, and non-business risks 
(potential expropriation, inconvertibility of capital and 
profits) are greater in underdeveloped areas. 

A more promising source of capital for economic develop- 
ment is assistance from governments and international organ- 
izations. In its fiscal year 1956-57, the United States provided 
roughly $1.44 billion in bilateral economic assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries.’* A Development Loan Fund was 
established in 1957 with a first appropriation of $300,000,000 
and with authority to make, without fiscal year limitations, 
low-cost, long-term loans repayable in local currency. 

Last year France provided $614,000,000, mainly to under- 
developed countries and territories of the franc area. Total 
bilateral assistance by the United Kingdom, amounting to 
more than $200,000,000 in the 1956-57 fiscal year, went chief- 
ly to its overseas territories. Other industrialized countries 
gave sizable amounts, often to dependent territories. 

The USSR has become an increasingly important capital 
exporter in recent years. In addition to its assistance to vari- 
ous Communist countries, it provided substantial economic 
aid in 1957 to Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
and Syria, and smaller amounts to other underdeveloped 
countries. 

Multilateral aid was also appreciable. It is too early to 
assess the importance of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, which was established only a year ago and as yet has 
approved investments for only $7,000,000. In the calendar 
year 1957, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) arranged loans for $439,000,000 to 
underdeveloped countries, largely for big projects such as 
railroads, dam building, and major industrial programs. In 
addition, about $25,000,000 was spent in these countries in 
1957 under the United Nations Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance (EP'TA).”” 


16 United Nations Doc. E/3131, 3 June 1958, para. 86. 
17 Ibid., paras. 104, 114. 





The adoption by the United States Senate on 23 July 1958 
of a resolution recommending the establishment of an Inter- 
national Development Association as an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank constitutes a significant new trend.* Senator 
A. S. Mike Monroney, the original sponsor of the resolution, 
envisaged a capitalization of $1 billion in hard currencies and 
unspecified amounts in soft currencies. Of this, the United 
States would contribute $300,000,000 in hard currency and 
a sum in soft currencies, the latter to come in part from sales 
of surplus agricultural commodities. Voting rights would be 
proportional to contributions in hard currencies. The Asso- 
ciation would make long-term (up to 40 years) low-interest 
development loans, repayable at least in part in the benefici- 
aries’ home currencies. 

The critical question, however, is how the funds are to be 
replenished. Repayments of 40-year loans would come in only 
very slowly, and then largely in soft currencies. Proponents 
of the plan believe that re-lending to an underdeveloped 
country in the currency of another will encourage the expan- 
sion of mutual trade. However, the economic structures of 
these countries are such that they will not, in the foreseeable 
future, be able to supply each others’ needs, at least not with- 
out a serious drain on their resources. 

Obviously, there are many complex problems involved in 
bringing such an institution into being: negotiations will 
have to be undertaken with potential subscribers to deter- 
mine whether they would be prepared to participate, upon 
what terms, and to what extent. All this is inevitably time- 
consuming and therefore it is most unlikely that there will 
be any formal consideration of the plan at the present Assem- 
bly session, although there will certainly be allusions to it. 
Moreover, as long as hope remains that the Special Fund may 
ultimately expand into the field of capital development, un- 
derdeveloped countries are not likely to favor alternative 
solutions.’® 


18 U.S. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, International Development Association. Hearings, 85th Cong., 
2nd Sess., on S. Res. 264. 

19See pp. 130 ff. 
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INTERNATIONAL TAX PROBLEMS 


With the accession of a number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to independence in the postwar period and with the 
prevailing desire for rapid economic development, interna- 
tional tax problems have come to acquire great importance 
in the eyes of the world community. Before the war, govern- 
ments were chiefly concerned with obtaining equitable treat- 
ment for their nationals who derived an income from abroad. 
Now emphasis is placed upon the relationship between taxa- 
tion and international transfers of private capital. There is 
some feeling that such transfers might play a more important 
role in financing economic development if double taxation 
could be eliminated and if tax concessions by potential capi- 
tal-importing countries could be used as an incentive to 
investors. To this end, the Eleventh General Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General to complete his studies of 
taxation by capital-exporting and capital-importing countries 
on the income from foreign investments.” 

While there is general agreement that international double 
taxation is undesirable, there is no consensus on how to elim- 
inate it. Underdeveloped countries as a rule hold the view 
that “income from foreign investments in under-developed 
countries should be taxed only in these countries” and be 
completely exempted from taxes elsewhere.*! This seems diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the principle upheld in the industrial- 
ized countries that taxpayers should receive equal treatment, 
irrespective of the territorial origin of their incomes. How- 
ever, from studies made by the Secretary-General, it appeared 


that 


many of the major capital-supplying countries, while maintain- 
ing the principle of their tax jurisdiction over income from 
foreign investments, had adopted extensive tax relief and incen- 
tive measures . . . As a result, a considerable part of foreign 
private investments in under-developed countries had already 
been brought close to the reality of exclusive taxation in the 
country of source. .. . This conclusion has been further strength- 


20 General Assembly Res. 1032 (XI), 26 Feb. 1957. 
21 ECOSOC Res. 416 D (XIV), 1 July 1952. 








ened by the trend of developments in several major capital- 
supplying countries since 1956.” 


There are two main categories of tax relief and incentive 
measures. One is applied exclusively to corporations. In many 
countries, corporate profits derived from operations of for- 
eign branches and subsidiaries are not taxed until they have 
been transferred to the parent company. This encourages the 
ploughing back of profits into the subsidiaries. In a number 
of European countries, profits made by foreign subsidiaries 
are entirely or partially exempt from taxes. Recently, the 
United Kingdom created a category of Overseas Trade Cor- 
porations consisting of companies wholly engaged in business 
activities, including manufacturing and agriculture, in a 
foreign territory. These companies are subject to taxes only 
on profits distributed to shareholders in the United Kingdom. 

The other category of relief measures taken unilaterally by 
many industrial countries applies to individual as well as 
corporate incomes. The accounts of resident taxpayers are 
credited by the amount paid in taxes abroad. The main limi- 
tation of this “tax credit” system is that it often negates any 
tax concessions made to investors by capital-importing coun- 
tries: if taxes paid in the country where the investment is 
made are lowered, taxes paid in the home country are in- 
creased by an equal amount. Only when the tax rate in the 
recipient country is higher than in the capital-exporting 
country is this not so. 

Several underdeveloped countries have asked capital-ex- 
porting countries unwilling to give up tax jurisdiction over 
incomes derived from abroad to make at least this concession: 
to grant tax credits on the basis of the general rate of taxes 
in the country where the capital is invested, rather than on 
the actual amounts paid by investors to whom exemptions 
have been granted under a tax incentive scheme. This idea 
has been endorsed by the United States, which will grant the 
privilege under bilateral tax treaties setting forth the specific 
tax incentive legislation to be recognized for the purposes of 


22 United Nations Doc. E/3074, 3 June 1958, para. 3. 
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the matching credit. The first such treaty, concluded with 
Pakistan, is awaiting Senate consent to its ratification. 

Thus the main external obstacles to the creation of tax 
incentives to attract external capital into underdeveloped 
countries are gradually disappearing. But a number of inter- 
nal difficulties remain, and even if these can be solved, the 
drawbacks of tax incentive schemes will have to be weighed 
against their advantages. The Secretary-General’s report 
points out some of the difficulties of implementation.* To 
determine the actual cases to which general concessions are 
applicable, as well as the amount of each concession, and to 
enforce respect for the attached conditions, an efficient ad- 
ministration is essential. Apart from the administrative prob- 
lems, the elaboration of a tax incentive scheme is in itself 
not an easy task. The precise activities that are to benefit 
from tax concessions can be correctly defined only within the 
framework of a comprehensive program of economic devel- 
opment. Moreover, studies are needed on the exact nature 
of tax concessions likely to evoke the most favorable response 
on the part of investors with the least sacrifice of government 
income. 

Tax concessions as incentives to foreign investors have sev- 
eral drawbacks. One of these is the possibility of arousing 
hostile reactions; antagonism between the local population 
and foreign firms would certainly have adverse effects on 
economic development. Another drawback is the loss of fiscal 
revenue entailed by concessions made to capital already in- 
vested or to capital that would have been invested even with- 
out such concessions. These disadvantages have to be weighed 
against the possibility that tax concessions may attract foreign 
capital to a specific country. 

As long as there are economic and political obstacles to 
international capital movements into underdeveloped coun- 
tries, tax laws can probably play only a marginal role in de- 
termining the size and the geographic and industrial direction 
of such movements. 


23 Ibid., paras. 7-9. 
24 [bid., Part III. 








There appears to be little that the Assembly can do at the 
present time beyond keeping the situation under review. 
However, the willingness of the industrial countries to incur 
financial sacrifices to promote the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries indicates a genuine interest in 
finding solutions. 


SPECIAL FUND 

This autumn, a report on the Special Fund, prepared by a 
Special Preparatory Committee, will be before the General 
Assembly for action. The Fund is an outgrowth of the debate 
that started in 1947 between the underdeveloped countries 
and the potential capital-exporting countries. The views of 
the former received concrete embodiment in a 1952 Assembly 
resolution asking ECOSOC to prepare a plan for a “special 
fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interest, long-term loans 
... to finance non-self-liquidating projects.”** The opposition 
of the latter to any multilateral program for financing capital 
development was reflected in the vote on this resolution. 

However, if the 1952 vote marked a sharp cleavage between 
indust: ialized and non-industrialized countries, by 1955 the 
picture had changed considerably. The United Kingdom and 
the United States steadfastly maintained that they could not 
contribute to such a scheme until funds had been liberated 
by savings from disarmament,” but countries like Denmark 
and France now offered to contribute $2,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 respectively. At the twenty-fourth session of 
ECOSOC in the summer of 1957, the Netherlands, another 
convert, was among the strongest proponents of a resolution 
urging the Assembly to establish immediately a Special Unit- 
ed Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
and to set up a preparatory committee to work out the prac- 
tical details.2* The only negative votes were those of Canada, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


25 For further details, see “Issues Before the Eleventh General Assembly,” 
International Conciliation, No. 510 (Nov. 1956), p. 192. 

26 General Assembly Res. 520 A (VI), 12 Jan. 1952. 

27 Although the United Kingdom government is still opposed to the 
scheme, the British Labour Party has endorsed it. 

28 ECOSOC Res. 662 B (XXIV), 31 July 1957. 
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Although it elicited no response at the time, one compro- 
mise idea put forward at ECOSOC was to be revived in the 
Assembly. To enlist the support of potential contributors, 
the Argentine delegate had suggested a modest first step to 
precede the establishment of SUNFED. This was to involve 
the creation of a “small United Nations organization respon- 
sible to the Council and co-operating closely with the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, the Bank and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund.” This organization could finance “basic 
projects for the economic development of under-developed 
countries which could not be financed by existing intergov- 
ernmental financial agencies,” possibly giving priority to the 
establishment of regional survey centers and technical insti- 
tutes.” 


Twelfth Session Debate 


When the debate opened in the Twelfth Assembly, the 
United States referred to the Argentine suggestion in support 
of a draft resolution it was introducing. This resolution pro- 
posed that the total resources of the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance be increased from approximately 
$30,000,000 to $100,000,000, and that 


there should be established within the Programme a Special 
Projects Fund which would be used to enlarge the scope of the 
Programme’s activities so as to permit systematic and sustained 
assistance in certain basic fields.*° 


Meanwhile, an eleven-power draft resolution had been intro- 
duced expressing the conviction that 

the establishment of [a United Nations Economic Development 
Fund] is economically desirable and possible, will strengthen the 
United Nations, will help the under-developed countries in their 
efforts towards economic development and social advancement 
and will thus contribute to the stability and peace of the worid.*! 


This draft provided that the Development Fund be estab- 
lished and begin operations no later than 1 January 1960. 


29 ECOSOC, OR: 24th Sess., 990th Mtg., 26 July 1957, paras. 57, 59. 
80 United Nations Doc. A/C.2/L.354, 18 Nov. 1957. 
31 United Nations Doc. A/C.2/L.331, 16 Oct. 1957. 
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It also called on all members of the United Nations to give 
the greatest possible assistance to the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. 

The two draft resolutions seemed to indicate that the dead- 
lock was still unbroken; in fact, the United States proposal 
had introduced a new element. Rejection of the proposal 
would have been tantamount to rejecting some $27,000,000 
(the expected minimum United States participation in the 
approximately $70,000,000 suggested increase in EPTA’s 
budget). Acceptance would have involved complete capitula- 
tion on the concept of international funds for capital devel- 
opment. 

Although some delegations were in favor of adopting both 
resolutions, attention was soon concentrated on finding a 
compromise. A revised eleven-power draft proposed that 


there shall be established as a part of the technical assistance and 
development programmes of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies a separate Special Fund . . . the operations of the 
Fund shall more immediately be used to ‘enlarge the scope of the 
United Nations programmes of technical assistance.*? 


The United States presented several amendments, including 
the substitution of the words “programmes of technical assist- 
ance and development” for ‘‘technical assistance and devel- 
opment programmes.’’** As can be seen from the French text, 
in the wording proposed by the United States ‘technical’ 
modifies “development” as well as “assistance,” which was 
not the case in the original wording.** This amendment 
proved unacceptable since it implied abandonment of hopes 
of financing capital formation. 

However, after strenuous negotiation, agreement on a text 
was finally reached. The Fund was to be “established as an 
expansion of the existing technical assistance and devel- 
opment activities of the United Nations.” In view of the 
fact that resources, including resources for EPTA, were not 


32 United Nations Doc. A/C.2/L.331/Rev. 1, 12 Dec. 1957. 

33 United Nations Doc. A/C.2/L.360, 12 Dec. 1957. 

34“Programmes d’assistance et de développement techniques” was substi- 
tuted for “programmes d’assistance technique et de développement.” 
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likely for the time being to exceed $100,000,000 annually, 
the Fund’s operations were to be “directed towards enlarg- 
ing the scope of the United Nations programmes of techni- 
cal assistance so as to include special projects in certain basic 
fields” to be defined by a preparatory committee. 


As and when the resources prospectively available are considered 
by the General Assembly to be sufficient to enter into the field of 
capital development, principally the development of the eco- 
nomic and social infrastructure of the less developed countries, 
the Assembly shall review the scope and future activities of the 
Special Fund and take such action as it may deem appropriate.*® 


This compromise was unanimously accepted. The price of 
unanimity, however, was ambiguity. Thus certain delega- 
tions saw the resolution “as laying the foundations of the 
institution [SUNFED] to which we were all aspiring.” 
Others, like the United States, maintained that “nothing in 
this resolution authorizes [the Fund’s] transformation into 
a capital development fund.”%? 


Preparatory Committee 


This ambiguity cast its shadow over the work of the six- 
teen-member Preparatory Committee, appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Assembly, which had been given three tasks: 
to define the “basic fields of assistance,”” to make recommen- 
dations concerning the administrative machinery, and to 
ascertain what contributions governments were prepared 
to make. 

On the first point, the Assembly had provided few guide 
lines. The Fund was to give ‘‘systematic and sustained assist- 
ance in fields essential to the...development of the less 
developed countries.”” This might include “intensive sur- 
veys” of natural resources and establishment, staffing, and 
equipping of training institutes and research centers. 
~ 35 General Assembly Res. 1219 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. Investment in the infra- 
structure —e.g., dams, roads, schools — constitutes a basic precondition to 


economic development, although it is not itself a normal source of com- 


mercial profit. 
36 GAOR: 12th Sess., 730th Plenary Mtg., 14 Dec. 1957, para. 155. 


37 Ibid., para. 45. 





Was the Fund merely to be more technical assistance under 
another name? Was it to strengthen technical assistance with 
pilot projects and the provision of demonstration materials? 
Could it put at least some funds into the infrastructure to 
complement technical assistance activities, as suggested by 
the World Health Organization and the Netherlands? The 
former proposed that the Fund might use its resources to 
eradicate certain debilitating diseases and to provide potable 
water supplies or drainage schemes.** The Netherlands urged 
that activities “should extend to projects in the sphere of 
infrastructure financing” in order to gain experience “use- 
ful to a future financing organ conforming to the SUNFED 
plan.’”*° 

The Preparatory Committee, however, decided upon a 
conservative course that closely reflected the views of the 
United States. At the same time, it emphasized concentra- 
tion on relatively large projects and reiterated the Assem- 
bly provision that projects should advance development, in 
particular by facilitating “new capital investments of all 
types—private and public, national and international—by 
creating conditions which would make such investments 
either feasible or more effective.” It also included an inter- 
esting provision for ‘assistance on a refundable basis.” Proj- 
ects assisted by the Fund might take any one of several forms 
—surveys, research and training, and demonstration, includ- 
ing pilot projects. 

Although, logically, the program as outlined might have 
been incorporated in the existing framework of technical 
assistance, certain considerations militated against this. The 
primary one was the hope of the proponents of SUNFED 
that the Fund might ultimately undergo a transformation. 
This was reflected in the Assembly’s recognition that, while 
the “fullest possible use should be made of the existing 
machinery of the United Nations” and other international 
institutions, “the Special Fund will require some new ad- 
ministrative and operational machinery.” 


88 United Nations Doc. A/AC.93/L.7, 4 March 1958. 
89 United Nations Doc. A/AC.93/L.8, 4 March 1958. 
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To forestall the danger of confusion and duplication be- 
tween the activities of the Fund and EPTA, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization urged that a clear distinction be 
made between the type of projects financed by the two pro- 
grams. It suggested that the Fund concentrate on basic sur- 
veys for planning development programs, on permanent 
long-term training facilities for administrators and techni- 
cians, on provision of research facilities, and on initiation of 
pilot projects “to test the validity of particular aspects of the 
development plans before the stage is reached for substantial 
capital investment.” Existing agency programs falling within 
this category might be transferred to the Fund. Any distinc- 
tion based on cost would be confusing, since small-scale pro- 
jects often develop into large ones.* 

Most of the specialized agencies advocated close relation- 
ship between themselves and the Fund, since it was going 
to operate in fields of direct concern to them. The Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation suggested that the agencies be 
adequately represented in the Fund’s policy-making body, 
be allowed to submit project plans directly to the Fund, 
and be consulted before decisions were reached on projects 
proposed by governments. “1 FAO suggested that each agency 
appoint a senior officer to the staff of the Fund. The heads 
of the agencies and that of the Fund might be collectively 
responsible for coordinating the activities of their organiza- 
tions. Finally, each agency should be fully responsible for 
the administration and implementation of projects falling 
within its sphere that are financed by the Fund. 

The United Nations Secretary-General, however, urged a 
more distinct personality and greater autonomy for the 
Fund.” This view obtained, although the Committee went 
even further and recommended the establishment of a struc- 
ture separate from and parallel to that of the Expanded 
Programme. There is to be an eighteen-member Govern- 


40 United Nations Doc. A/AC.93/L.5, 28 Feb. 1958. 
41 United Nations Doc. A/AC.93/L.11, 18 Mar. 1958. 
42 United Nations Doc. A/AC.93/L.2, 27 Feb. 1958. 
43 United Nations Doc. E/3098, 22 Apr. 1958. 





ing Council with membership equally divided between “the 
economically more developed countries, having due regard 
to their contributions,’” and the less developed countries. 
The Council will provide general policy guidance on admin- 
istration and operations, with final authority to approve 
projects and programs recommended by the Managing Di- 
rector. The members are to be elected by ECOSOC. The 
Managing Director will be appointed by the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General, after consultation with the Govern- 
ing Council, subject to confirmation by the General Assem- 
bly. He is to be advised by a Consultative Board composed 
of the Secretary-General, the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB), and the President of the 
International Bank. (See Chart.) 

The Consultative Board is one of the three principal de- 
vices for coordination with EPTA because its members also 
take part in TAB meetings, although the Bank has merely 
an observer status in the latter. The Managing Director will 
participate without vote in TAB meetings. The second co- 
ordinative mechanism is to be a coordinating committee of 
ECOSOC to examine reports of both the Fund and TAB. 
The third device provides for coordination at the field level; 
the Managing Director and the Executive Chairman of TAB 
are to enter into an agreement on the role of Resident 
Representatives in reconciling the different procedures of 
the two programs. This may prove somewhat complicated. 
TAB Resident Representatives have been operating on the 
basis of overall country planning, but the Fund’s activities 
are to be developed on a project basis, without “a priori 
allocation of funds on a country basis or among basic fields 
of assistance.’’** 

This machinery may pose some real problems for the 
specialized agencies. In the first place, their access to the 
Fund is only through the Chairman of TAB, except when 
the Fund invites their views. In the second place, it will 
tend to trifurcate their administrative machinery. At present, 


44 Ibid., p. 24. 
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a specialized agency has its regular program carried out with 
its own funds and under its own administrative procedures. 
It also participates in EPTA. Now it may be involved in a 
third set of activities under still different rules. The Prepara- 
tory Committee’s recommendations provide that, in evaluat- 
ing and carrying out projects, the services of the United 
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Nations, the specialized agencies, and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency shall be utilized wherever possible. 
If this is not possible, the Managing Director may engage 
the services of other agencies, private firms, or experts. 
One of the major—and most welcome—distinctions be- 
tween the Fund and EPTA is the provision that, in the 
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former, new projects will be “approved for the period of 
time needed for their execution.’** To make this possible, 
governments are urged to pledge contributions for a number 
of years and the Fund is authorized to build up a reserve. 
TAB, on the other hand, has to budget on an annual basis, 
an extremely difficult exercise in an area involving slow, 
long-term evolution. 


Future of the Fund 


Resources for the Fund will come from voluntary contribu- 
tions of governments and private sources. At an annual 
pledging conference, governments will make their pledges 
for both the Fund and EPTA and contributed currencies 
may be exchanged between the two institutions. 

The Preparatory Committee was unable to make any re- 
port on the immediate financial prospects of the Fund since 
only a few governments had indicated the amounts they 
were willing to contribute. ECOSOC has urged that definite 
pledges be made as quickly as possible.* 

The Special Fund will certainly increase the effectiveness 
of the technical assistance program, particularly if it makes 
available materials and equipment for training purposes and 
engages in pilot projects. New investment will be “facili- 
tated”; however, this does not necessarily mean that capital 
funds will become available. 

If it is assumed that at least some international public 
financing will be required, it might be helpful for the Fund 
to seek a way to conduct even limited experiments in capital 
development. A corps of international economic adminis- 
trators could be trained and methods of cooperation between 
the international organization and the recipient governments 
be evolved, so that if and when more resources became avail- 
able, they could be utilized with maximum efficiency. 

The report of the Preparatory Committee will come be-* 
fore the Assembly for approval very early in the session to 
permit the Fund to begin operations this winter. Once the 


45 Ibid., p. 17. 
46 ECOSOC Res. 692 (XXVI), 31 July 1958. 
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Assembly’s approval has been given, governments will be 
able to announce their contributions at the Pledging Con- 
ference. ECOSOC will then elect the members of the Gov- 
erning Council and the Secretary-General will submit to the 
Assembly his candidate for Managing Director. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The General Assembly’s concern that the resources avail- 
able to the United Nations Expanded Programme of Techni- 
cal Assistance would be less in 1958 than in 1957 set the 
stage for its discussion of EPTA last autumn.*? The Second 
Committee in twelve meetings and the Assembly in two of 
three resolutions on EPTA* turned to exploration of ways 
to strengthen the Programme. 

The Second Committee considered some of the possibil- 
ities for getting greater mileage out of EPTA’s existing re- 
sources. One possibility was more extensive use of the 
“Burma Plan.” According to this, United Nations agencies 
taking part in the Expanded Programme act as recruiting 
agencies; the experts recruited, however, are paid by the 
recipient government. Another was to rectify the “thin” 
spread of EPTA; for instance, each agency might concentrate 
on one or two types of projects where it felt it could work 
most effectively. Furthermore, private organizations could 
be asked to participate as consultants in EPTA. A fourth 
course proposed was that all offers of assistance—experts, 
fellowships, and training facilities—from Eastern European 
countries be used.*® Still another idea, embodied in an As- 


47 The United States, the largest donor, had put into effect its decision to 
contribute no more than 45% of the total 1958 EPTA budget, with prog- 
ressive reductions for 1959 and 1960 to 38% and 334% respectively. Thus 
the total funds available were smaller, despite the fact that a number of 
countries had increased their contributions. 

48 General Assembly Resolutions 1214, 1215, and 1216 (XID), all of 14 De- 
cember 1957. 

49 However, TAB was able to report for 1957 that in compliance with 
ECOSOC Resolution 623 B III (XXII), 9 Aug. 1956, there was no uncom- 
mitted balance in any currency in excess of the equivalent of $500,000; i.e., 
that use had been made of at least $500,000 of the USSR’s annual contribu- 
tion of $1,000,000 to EPTA. 
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sembly resolution, was that such regional and national train- 
ing facilities as existed should be fully exploited. 

Lacking in the Committee, however, was recognition that 
certain weaknesses were sapping part of EPTA’s strength. 
Some of these weaknesses, which were to be brought out 
conspicuously in the evaluation chapter of the Technical 
Assistance Board’s report for 1957, and which lay at the door 
of the recipient governments themselves, were touched upon 
only by industrialized countries. 


The Expanded Programme 


EPTA, with 84 governments contributing, spent the rec- 
ord sum of $31,500,000 in 1957. Experts numbering 2,513— 
an increase of 7 per cent over last year—were involved in 
1,125 projects in 132 countries and territories. Of these 
experts, 25 per cent came from nations receiving EPTA aid. 
A total of 2,061 fellowships—3.1 per cent fewer than the 
previous year—were awarded to nationals from 107 coun- 
tries and territories who studied in 75 different countries 
and territories. As of April 1958, 50 such areas were served 
by 33 TAB Resident Representatives and liaison staff in 35 
field offices. As to TAB's administrative costs (headquarters 
and field), the ratio to total Programme costs for 1957 was 
5.7 per cent. Headquarters expenses represented only 1.4 
per cent, a slight drop from 1.5 per cent in 1956. Field offices, 
accounting for the remaining 4.3 per cent, serviced 90 per 
cent of the entire Programme. The amount spent on equip- 
ment and supplies was $2,551,000, or a little less than 10 
per cent of the field program, compared with 13 per cent 
in 1956. Eighty recipient governments were assessed $2,200,- 
000 in payment for local living costs of experts. In addition, 
recipient governments pledged some $78,000,000 for current 
counterpart expenditures (not counting long-term capital in- 
vestment) in support of EPTA projects, amounting to over 
three times the annual field program costs. 

Some controversy arose in the Second Committee concern- 
ing allocation of EPTA funds. In general, there was aware- 
ness of the needs of the newly-independent countries and 
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of the fact that if their needs were to be met, it would be 
impossible to initiate programs in countries not yet receiv- 
ing assistance. This restriction was to be applied particularly 
to European nations. However, fear was expressed lest the 
criterion of need be bypassed, thus placing “specific coun- 
tries in a privileged position,’®® or as one delegate put it, 
giving them a “political bonus.”*' Some delegates also be- 
lieved that restrictions should not be effected on a geographic 
basis. In fact, the pattern of geographic distribution so far 
has not been substantially modified by aid to newly inde- 
pendent countries, although there has been an appreciable 
rise in the proportion for Africa and, over the years, a slight 
increase in that for Asia and the Far East. 


Evaluation 


The year 1957 was the second year for which TAB under- 
took an evaluation of EPTA’s overall operational effective- 
ness. For this evaluation, the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee (TAC) of ECOSOC directed that special attention be 
paid to certain key factors that seldom form part of an 
evaluation as commonly understood. Accordingly, TAB has 
stressed in its current report that it was asked “not so much 
[to] evaluate the actual results of individual projects as to 
evaluate how favourable, or otherwise, have been the condi- 
tions for the Expanded Programme to produce good re- 
sults,”>? 

In the 1957 evaluation, 38 countries have been covered, 
compared to 30 in 1956. These received seven-tenths of 
EPTA expenditures. Considerable space in the evaluation 
has been devoted to program planning procedure, integra- 
tion of EPTA activities with assistance from other sources, 
national counterpart personnel, and provision by recipient 
countries of national and technical services in support of 
EPTA. Regional and inter-regional projects have, for the 
first time, been reviewed in a preliminary fashion. TAB has 

50GAOR: 12th Sess., 2nd Cmtte., 479th Mtg., 1 Nov. 1957, para. 4. 


51GAOR: 12th Sess., 2nd Cmtte., 487th Mtg., 11 Nov. 1957, para. 2. 
52 ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 5, para. 379. 
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TABLE | 
RATING OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRY PROJECTS 


1956 Projects 1957 Projects 
eee (30 countries) (38 countries) 
va Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Excellent/Satisfactory | 506 


Pe | 6 













Source: ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess,, 1958, Suppl. No. 5, p. 83. 


again endeavored to rate individual country projects—847 
in all for 1957. (See Table I.) It should be noted that 
“excellent” and “satisfactory” are combined in a single 
grouping, as in last year’s evaluation. TAB attributes the 
high percentage of projects in this category partially to 
inclusion of those that yield quick results, such as projects 
dealing with improved techniques of production, demonstra- 
tion, and training. 


Programing and Cooperation 


Of the 38 countries covered, all but one indicated satisfac- 
tion with the existing country programing procedure pre- 
scribed for EPTA by the Assembly in 1954.5° There was some 
feeling, however, that the machinery was perhaps too elab- 
orate for the amount of aid rendered, and that one-year pro- 
graming made integration of EPTA aid into long-range 
national development programs difficult. By the end of 1957, 
each of the 38 countries had some kind of planning or 
coordinating unit to handle EPTA activities. 

53 For discussion of country programing procedure, see “Issues Before 


the Twelfth General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 514 (Sept. 
1957), pp. 132-133. 
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Coordination of these activities with other types of techni- 
cal assistance and economic aid seemed to improve during 
1957. There was more careful scrutiny in terms of timing 
and of the most fruitful combination of assistance from dif- 
ferent sources. Thus, for TAB, coordination is no longer 
confined to attempts to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of efforts. Classified by type in the current TAB report 
are the EPTA projects where there was active cooperation 
with other programs. These came to 206, or 24 per cent, out 
of the 847 projects reviewed. (See Table II.) 


TABLE Il 
1957 EPTA PROJECTS 
IN ACTIVE COOPERATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


Bilateral Multilateral 


Field of Activity 


flee ow [= =~ f= | = | 
ee te 
rvey 


Fecal, Amiisatve Administrative 
Fecal, Amiisatve 

Development Policy & 
ier 


foe terete ue 


Source: ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess,, 1958, Suppl. No. 5, p. 72, table (b). 


Of the 38 countries in question, only 9 have full-fledged 
development plans in operation. This seeming lack of inter- 
est may be due in part to the fact that recipient countries are 
in the early stages of economic development and are not in 
a position to produce integrated plans. It is to be hoped, as 
the delegate of New Zealand said in the Second Committee 
last November, that “as Governments became increasingly 
~ 84Ne definition is given for “active” except that “projects involving only 


consultations . . . have been excluded.” ECOSOC: OR, 26th Sess., 1958, Suppl. 
No. 5, para. 417. 
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aware of the importance of such plans, they would grant 
higher priority requests for technical assistance experts who 
could assist with their preparation.’ 

What is gratifying is that in 1957 more and more countries 
were receiving assistance in such fields as agricultural eco- 
nomics, where their work could eventually be utilized as part 
of a comprehensive national plan. Without such a blueprint, 
the value of planning and coordinating units is obviously 
severely limited. 


Counterparts and Administrative Support 


It has been said that a technical assistance expert is “a man 
whose job is successful only when he is no longer necessary”’: 


His business is to guide and advise, to train and demonstrate, to 
hand over and disappear. How effectively he can fulfil this func- 
tion will depend—apart, of course, from his own ability as an 
expert—on the quality of the national counterpart assigned to 
him by the Government.*® 


TAB made a close study of counterpart personnel in 37 coun- 
tries in 1957. There were 1,097 experts serving in these coun- 
tries on 31 December. A case-by-case analysis was done for 
those 834—76 per cent—to whom counterparts were as- 
signed. Table III shows the fields in which these counter- 
parts were working and assesses their “quality.” It can be 
deduced from the table that 109—or 13 percent— of the 
counterparts actually provided were “unsatisfactory,” while 
the remaining 725—or 87 per cent—‘met the minimum re- 
quirement.” ‘Twenty-four per cent of the 1,097 experts had 
no counterpart assigned to them. It is interesting to note 
that it is in the socio-economic survey group where the great- 
est weakness lies—only two men were available. It is fair to 
point out, however, that “survey missions are of a short-term 
character so that counterparts may not always be needed.’’*? 
TAB suggests that counterpart requirements “should be 


55GAOR: 12th Sess., 2nd Cmtte., 483rd Mtg., 7 Nov. 1957, para. 18. 
56 ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 5 para. 437. 
57 Ibid., para. 441. 
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TABLE Ill 
COUNTERPART PERSONNEL OF 37 GOVERNMENTS 
(as of 31 December 1957) 


Countemart Ratings 


Field of Activity Experts Counterparts | Met minimum Unsatis- 
requirements factory 


General Socio-econ. Survey 


|Physical, Human Resources 
[Survey 


‘Technical, Administrative 
iServices 


\Improved Techniques 


Training Centers 
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Based on: ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 5, p. 76. 


more fully assessed and more clearly pinpointed at the time 
the projects are negotiated with the Governments.” 
Administrative support by recipient countries of EPTA 
activities varies in nature and degree for every project. In 
the 38 countries surveyed, 20 showed improvement, whereas 
the other 18 remained more or less unchanged. One major 
problem has been the inadequacy of transportation provided 
for EPTA experts, thus impeding the execution of many 
projects in rural areas. TAB also notes that experts often 
lack secretarial services, especially in the preparation of 
reports. On the whole, “these matters seem to deserve more 
attention, particularly from the recipient Governments,” 
although in 1957 most seemed to be doing “their best.” 


Regional and Inter-regional Projects 


In 1957, 87 regional projects, accounting for $2,850,000 or 
11 per cent of the total EPTA field program, were in oper- 


58 [bid., para. 455. 
59 [bid., paras. 453, 455. 





ation. Nine of these projects were inter-regional. Of the 
expenditure, 57.1 per cent went for training centers, sem- 
inars, and study tours handling a total of 1,144 trainees; 13.8 
per cent for control of diseases and pests; 22.7 per cent for 
area development programs; and 6.4 per cent for regional 
survey and research projects. Almost half of the total was 
expended in Latin America. 

Because this was its first look at regional projects, TAB 
has confined itself to posing a few broad questions and gather- 
ing preliminary figures. In this exercise, it notes the form 
and channel of requests for the 87 projects as well as the 
nature and extent of host and participating countries’ obli- 
gations. It also makes a tentative appraisal of the effective- 
ness of the projects. 

It is estimated that for every dollar EPTA spent on the 
projects, host and participating governments together spent 
$2.70, a total of $7,500,000 exclusive of capital development 
funds; the bulk of these costs were incurred for buildings 
and counterpart personne!. The eight projects for disease 
and pest control were carried out satisfactorily, but TAB 
feels that it is too early to rate the training centers, seminars, 
and study groups, or the area development programs. As for 
regional surveys and research, “some of the projects made 
some progress,’’®® though lack of equipment and counter- 
part personnel militated against more general progress. 


Limitations of Evaluation 


An evaluation presupposes that there is something to eval- 
uate. But here precisely is the rub. Technical assistance by 
its very nature is a long-term endeavor. Almost any project 
requires more sustained investment of men and materials 
than is generally appreciated. 

Because the character of technical assistance has been lit- 
tle recognized, there has been strong criticism in past years, 
especially by TAC, of the large number of “continuing proj- 
ects’ —projects that are taking too long for completion, thus 


60 [bid., para. 538. 
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tying up resources that might be used for new projects. TAB 
has therefore examined 1,174 projects in the 1958 program 
and has ascertained that 298, or 25 per cent, are new, having 
been started sometime in 1958. Over one half, or 616, have 
been in existence for less than three years; only 6 per cent, 
for three to four years; and 17 per cent, for over four years. 
Regarding these last named, TAB points out that many are 
prolonged due to changes in their scope or content, many 
are inherently long-term in nature (for example, malaria 
eradication or other integrated public health programs), 
and finally, most of the 195 projects lasting more than four 
years were originally planned to do just that. As TAB in- 
dicates: 


It is well to remember that the transfer of responsibility may not 
only come too late, it may also come too soon, before a country 
has been able to train enough personnel to continue a project on 
its own account. Premature termination of technical assistance, 
whatever the cause, may be no less wasteful than undue prolonga- 
tion and therefore needs to be guarded against just as vigilantly.*! 


As an exercise, evaluation is a tall order. It needs, indeed 
demands, critical and scrupulous objectivity. This is almost 
impossible for TAB to attain since the evaluation is drawn 
up conjointly by the TAB Resident Representatives, the 
recipient governments, and the participating organizations, 
and it emerges as a published document rather than as a 
confidential report. Indicative of the onus under which the 
TAB secretariat works in this regard is TAC insistence that 
“the views of the recipient Governments on the value of 
assistance received by them should be treated as ‘the most 
important element in any appraisal of the results of the 
programme.’ ’’ TAB comments that “this was fully borne in 
mind in carrying out the present evaluation exercise.” In 
essence, this is asking the patient to diagnose his own illness 
and prescribe his own remedy. 


61 Jbid., para. 43. One suggestion for avoiding either premature termina- 
tion or long-term concentration of EPTA funds on particular projects was 
that those of long duration be transferred to the Special Fund. (See p. 135.) 

62 [bid., para. 396. 
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Moreover, evaluation presupposes a set of tested criteria. 
The criteria now in use are somewhat arbitrary. Technical 
assistance is too young a game for definitive criteria to have 
emerged. And the use of the word itself is misleading. This 
kind of evaluation is in fact inconclusive; nevertheless, TAB 
must support its “conclusions” year after year. 

The Thirteenth General Assembly will probably not take 
up the evaluation of EPTA, although it will, as always, con- 
sider the overall Programme in anticipation of the annual 
budgeting. It is to be hoped, however, that the Assembly 
will endorse ECOSOC’s recent resolution asking TAB to 
remind recipient governments of their responsibilities, in- 
cluding “‘continuing support and . . . assumption of financial 
responsibility for . . . projects initiated at their request.”® 


INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 


Existing technical assistance programs are designed pri- 
marily to provide expert advice and training facilities in 
order to increase the knowledge and ability of personnel 
within the recipient countries. In recent years, however, with 
the emergence of new states and the emphasis on rapid eco- 
nomic development, there has been a demand for experts 
who would themselves perform some executive, administra- 
tive, or managerial duties until local personnel acquired 
sufficient competence to take over. The Secretary-General 
therefore suggested in Montreal in the summer of 1956 that 
a pool be established of experienced administrators “versatile 
enough to occupy with distinction positions of responsibility 
of many different types and in many different areas of civil 
administration.’ 

This proposal, put before ECOSOC in the summer of 
1957, received some comment during the twelfth session of 
the Assembly that autumn, but substantive action on it was 
deferred until the Secretary-General could, as requested by 
ECOSOC, obtain the views of member governments and spe- 


63 ECOSOC Res. 700 (XXVI), 31 July 1958. 
64 Reproduced in United Nations Doc. E/3017, 10 June 1957, para. 9. 
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cialized agencies. These views were discussed at the twenty- 
sixth session of ECOSOC, and a resolution adopted by the 
Council recommended that the General Assembly authorize 
the Secretary-General to set up the proposed International 
Administrative Service “on a limited and experimental ba- 
sis’ and provide assistance to governments upon request. 

Given Assembly approval this autumn, the program would 
be run by the United Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration (TAA). An agreement between TAA and each gov- 
ernment would be negotiated defining how the request could 
be met and what the relationships were to be among TAA, 
the governments, and the experts. TTAA would then recruit. 
The experts would “function in the same way as national 
public servants in the employ of the government, rather than 
as advisers.’** Their duties would “normally include the 
training of national personnel to take over the responsibil- 
ities temporarily assigned” to them.” An interesting facet of 
the arrangement is that the receiving governments would 
contribute, in their national currencies, at least the equiva- 
lent of the salaries and other emoluments received by their 
national officials of comparable rank and responsibilities. 
TAA would add whatever was necessary to attract well qual- 
ified men. 

The experts would be responsible solely to the govern- 
ments to which they were assigned for limited periods of 
time. However, they would have a special international status 
and would not be required to perform any function incom- 
patible with this status or with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 

Several specialized agencies have expressed concern over 
this proposal on various grounds. Some have feared that the 
Service might operate in fields in which the agencies have 
special competence without making full use of their knowl- 
edge and experience. This fear has been at least partially 
dissipated by the Secretary-General’s assurance, now incorpo- 


65 ECOSOC Res. 681 (XXVI), 16 July 1958. 
66 United Nations Doc. E/3017, 10 June 1957, para. 6. 
67 ECOSOC Res. 681 (XXVI). 16 July 1958. 





rated in the 1958 ECOSOC resolution, that ‘‘no action would 
be taken without prior consultation and agreements with the 
Agency or Agencies concerned.”® More fundamental was the 
doubt expressed by the World Health Organization to 
ECOSOC in 1957 and to TAC in 1958. It believes that in its 
field such a service would not be necessary. In its view, an 
international civil servant can be more effective in an advis- 
ory than in an operational capacity and his task is to teach 
people to help themselves rather than to do the job for them. 

Whatever validity this argument may have—and it does 
suggest the necessity of defining objectives clearly—it does 
not take into consideration the training opportunities inher- 
ent in the Service. If the administrator goes in not to do the 
job but to provide on-the-job training, he may, in certain 
instances, be more effective than are the traditional tech- 
niques of advice, seminars, and fellowships. In any case, a 
number of governments have already evinced a distinct inter- 
est. Fifteen specific requests have been received for executives 
in mines, a bank, a development corporation, a geological 
survey, a railway, and a mineral resources development 
corporation. 

The Assembly is unlikely to modify the general provisions 
suggested for the Administrative Service but it still has to 
decide the source and extent of funds. The ECOSOC resolu- 
tion was silent on both questions since member governments 
were not in agreement. Whereas some delegates in ECOSOC 
last summer supported the Secretary-General’s proposal that 
expenses be borne by the regular United Nations budget, a 
few suggested that EPTA or Special Fund resources be 
tapped. There is far more likelihood that the Service will be 
established if the first course is adopted. EPTA has already 
had to draw in its horns because of the reductions in the 
United States contribution, and the Fund is committed to 
concentration on large-scale projects. 

In regard to the sum that might be required, $200,000 to 
$250,000 would provide 20 or 30 experienced administrators 


68 United Nations Doc. E/3121, 19 May 1958, para. 13. 
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and would not be an unreasonable amount for the experi- 
ment. Both the Secretary-General and ECOSOC have sol- 
emnly pledged that the Service will be provided “without 
increase in administrative costs.’’® 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA 


Last spring, Africa finally received a regional economic 
commission of its own. As long ago as 1951 this had been rec- 
ommended by a group of United Nations-appointed experts,” 
but so much of the continent was at that time under Euro- 
pean rule that little pressure could be generated for a sep- 
arate commission. Today, however, there are nine independ- 
ent African states (as opposed to four in 1951), with the 
prospect of at least two more (Somalia and Nigeria) in the 
near future. Furthermore, the increasing effectiveness and 
prestige of the other commissions—Economic Commissions 
for Europe (ECE), for Latin America (ECLA), and for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE)—have encouraged a trend toward 
treating world economic problems on a regional basis. These 
facts led the Twelfth General Assembly, by a vote of 78 to 0 
with only Belgium abstaining, to recommend that ECOSOC 
“give prompt and favourable consideration to the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Africa.’ 

By the time the twenty-fifth session of ECOSOC opened in 
April 1958, two draft terms of reference had been proposed 
—one by the United Kingdom, one by all the African states 
except the Union of South Africa.” There were several sig- 
nificant differences. These were compromised during a week- 
long series of informal talks between the African group, on 
~ 69 ECOSOC Res. 681 (XXVI). 16 July 1958. This provision probably stems 
from uneasiness on the part of some governments that the ratio of TAA 
administrative costs to its total expenditure rose from 4.2% in 1956 to 4.7% 
in 1957; it should be noted, however, that there had been successive reduc- 
tions during the five previous years including 1956. 

70 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries, 
Sales No. 1951.11.B.2 (New York, United Nations, 1951), p. 95. Countries 
such as Haiti and India had suggested one even earlier. 

71 General Assembly Res. 1155 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 


72 United Nations Docs. E/3095, 10 Apr. 1958, and E/3093, 8 Apr. 1958, 
respectively. 
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the one hand, and representatives of Brazil, Chile, France, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom, and the United States, on the 
other. The final resolution was adopted unanimously on 29 
April 1958.78 

One major point at issue involved the question of whether, 
in addition to the African states and the countries responsible 
for the external relations of African territories, the Soviet 
Union and the United States should be invited to join the 
Commission. The African states, with the exception of Li- 
beria, believed strongly that their inclusion would “‘strength- 
en the Commission and assist it in carrying out its tasks in 
the best possible circumstances.’’”* The Soviet Union agreed 
that both should join. The United States emphasized its in- 
terest in African development but held that “outside coun- 
tries were likely to introduce elements of political conflict 
and economic controversy with which the African people 
should not be burdened.’ This view prevailed, and 


ECOSOC voted 12 to 5, with | abstention, not to ask the two 
powers to join. However, the matter may be reintroduced 
during the Thirteenth Assembly. 


Another issue was the voting rights of associate members, 
which are non-self-governing territories nominated by their 
administering powers. The British backed the ECAFE for- 
mula, which allows associate members to vote and hold office 
in subordinate bodies of the Commission. This was strongly 
opposed by the African states, since associates might well be- 
come a majority and to give them voting rights “‘would be 
tantamount to handing over to their control the very impor- 
tant work of the committees.’’’® Ultimately it was agreed that 
associates would be eligible to hold office in subsidiary bodies, 
but the resolution was silent on the question of voting; the 
United Kingdom has served notice that it will interpret the 
terms of reference as being permissive “on the precedent of 


73 ECOSOC Res. 671 (XXV), 29 Apr. 1958. 

74 ECOSOC: 25th Sess., 1004th Mtg., 18 Apr. 1958, para. 9. 

75 ECOSOC: 25th Sess., 1006th Mtg., 21 Apr. 1958, para. 23. 

76 ECOSOC: 25th Sess., 1008th Mtg., 22 Apr. 1958, para. 23. Statement of 
the delegate of Ghana. 
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ECAFE.”’” As is standard practice, associate members have 
no vote in the Commission itself. 

The African group further attempted to restrict the power 
of the colonial states by specifying in their draft terms of 
reference that non-African members of the Commission 


would, as a general rule refrain from using their votes in opposi- 
tion to economic proposals predominantly concerning the region 
which had the support of a majority of the [independent] coun- 
tries of the region. 


This practice has been followed by non-Asian members of 
ECAFE since 1951, although it has never been included 
specifically in the Commission’s terms of reference. However, 
the European powers had no desire to commit themselves in 
advance to any restriction of their voting rights, especially 
since their interests in Africa are substantially larger than 
elsewhere. The controversial clause was eliminated from the 
final draft. Later the United Kingdom and France gave ver- 
bal assurances that on problems not affecting their territories 
they would not expect to oppose the African states. 

A more basic dispute was whether or not to include “‘social 
development” as one of the Commission’s aims. Authority to 
treat the whole range of social problems—including popula- 
tion, community relations, and housing—has not yet been 
accorded officially to other regional economic bodies, even 
though in practice their work has often had social implica- 
tions. Under strong pressure from the African states, 
ECOSOC finally approved a clause that the Commission 
would, “in carrying out [its] functions, deal as appropriate 
with the social aspects of economic development and the in- 
terrelationship of economic and social factors.” 

This formula promises to become standard, for at the 
twenty-sixth session of ECOSOC, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Sudan and Yugoslavia proposed adding it to the 

77 ECOSOC: 25th Sess., 1017th Mtg., 29 Apr. 1958, para. 25. 

78 Its basis, the informal “Lahore Agreement,” can be found in ECOSOC: 
13th Sess., 1951, Suppl. No. 7, p. 41. The relevant paragraphs are quoted in 
United Nations Doc. E/3052, 6 Feb. 1958 (p. 13), which includes an interest- 


ing comparison of the terms of reference of the three other commissions. 
79 United Nations Doc. E/L.797, 30 June 1958. 
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terms of reference of all the regional Commissions.” 
ECOSOC decided to refer the question back to the relevant 
Commissions before taking any further action. 

As presently constituted, membership in the Economic 
Commission for Africa is open to nine African states, six 
European powers with territories in Africa, and, as associate 
members, a number of British possessions and the Italian 
Trust Territory of Somalia.*° Other non-self-governing terri- 
tories may subsequently become associate members. France 
has indicated that at least some of its African territories will 
apply, but in view of the impending constitutional revision 
in France further details are not expected until the resumed 
session of ECOSOC in late 1958. 

The Commission will hold its first meeting in December 
at Addis Ababa, which was decided upon as the headquarters 
after much debate and negotiation. (Accra, Cairo, Khartoum, 
and Tangier had also submitted strong bids for the honor.) 
Mekki Abbas of Sudan has been appointed Executive Sec- 
retary. 

In working out its program, the new Commission will need 
to face the fact that Africa is a continent of extreme con- 
trasts, with its individual economies traditionally directed 
outward, often on a bilateral basis, rather than intra-region- 
ally. The Commission will also need to establish a working 
relationship with the Commission for Technical Co-operation 
in Africa South of the Sahara, which was established in 1950 
by metropolitan powers and now includes independent Afri- 
can states; it has recently been expanding its activities. A 
further preoccupation will inevitably be the implications of 
the developing European Common Market, to which some 
African economies will be closely tied. 

The Commission is expected to begin work in 1959 with 
an estimated budget for the first year of $500,000.*! Under its 


80 Members: Belgium, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Italy, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, Union of South Africa, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom. Associate Members: Nigeria, Gambia, 
Kenya and Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, Somaliland Protectorate, Somalia, Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda. 

81 United Nations Doc. E/L.780/Add. 1, 22 Apr. 1958. 
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terms of reference, it will in general follow the pattern of its 
counterparts in other regions. To the Africans, it means “a 
practical step to help the peoples of Africa to emerge from 
their long isolation.”* 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Assembly’s Third Committee devotes a good part of 
its time each year to various aspects of United Nations work 
in the field of human rights. The Assembly is, of course, only 
one of many United Nations bodies interested in this subject, 
but its role is important because it exercises general super- 
vision over their work, lays down broad principles for their 
guidance, and often has the final decision on the adoption of 
their recommendations. There are few activities in the field 
of human rights that are not discussed at one time or another 
by the Committee, although its agenda in any one year may 
give only a partial picture of the total scope of the United 
Nations program. For a complete picture, one would have to 
look also at the work of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), the Commission on Human Rights, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 
as well as that of the specialized agencies, particularly the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation and UNESCO. 

This year the Third Committee will take up once again 
the draft Covenants on Human Rights, which are being put 
in final shape for adoption by the Assembly. The draft Cove- 
nants have brought into the open deep differences in outlook 
among member states, and some governments, such as the 
United States, have virtually washed their hands of the cove- 
nant-making procedure. Others still maintain that, imperfect 
though the Covenants may be, they will be a step forward in 
the extension of human rights throughout the world. Five 


82 ECOSOC: 25th Sess., 1017th Mtg., 29 Apr. 1958, para. 41. Statement of 
the delegate of Sudan. 
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years ago, the United States proposed that emphasis be placed 
instead on an action program to advance human rights, and 
one of the results of this initiative—a program of advisory 
services in the field of human rights—will be reviewed by 
the Assembly this fall. 

Freedom of information, a special interest of the Assembly 
since its first session, will also be on the agenda again. A 
long-standing attempt to write a Convention on Freedom of 
Information has run into some of the same problems raised 
by the draft Covenants on Human Rights, and here, too, 
there is a movement to encourage practical programs, such 
as assistance to the underdeveloped countries to improve 
their information facilities, so that the deadlock on a state- 
ment of principles will not paralyze all United Nations ac- 
tion. 

The issue of self-determination of peoples and nations has 
been before the Third Committee since 1951, when it was 
introduced into the debates on human rights by Arab and 
Asian states. Three different proposals for Assembly decision 
are now before the Committee. Finally, there is the perennial 
problem of race relations in South Africa. 

In view of the fact that 10 December 1958 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, ECOSOC has recommended that the Assem- 
bly hold a special commemorative meeting on that day. It has 
also urged member states and non-governmental organiza- 
tions to observe the anniversary by publicizing the text of the 
Universal Declaration and sponsoring discussions on human 
rights. 


DRAFT COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


For the fourth successive year, the Third Committee will 
have the draft Covenants on Human Rights as one of its 
major agenda items. The texts presented to the Assembly by 
the Commission on Human Rights in 1954 are being gone 
over word by word and amended in innumerable respects as 
they go through this final reading. 
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In 38 meetings last fall, the Third Committee hammered 
out and adopted three articles of the draft Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights, and it made a start on 
the substantive articles of the draft Covenant on Political 
and Civil Rights, one of which it adopted. The work has 
been going extremely slowly, and although in 1956 the As- 
sembly decided that the draft Covenants should be completed 
in 1958, this is now clearly impossible. A number of sugges- 
tions have been made for expediting work, such as extending 
the meetings of the Third Committee beyond the end of the 
Assembly session, devoting more meetings to the Covenants 
during the session (which would mean neglecting other items 
on its agenda), or allocating in advance only a certain num- 
ber of meetings to each article, but none of these ideas is 
really feasible. 

The three articles approved last year for inclusion in the 
draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights deal 
with the right to education and the right to take part in cul- 
tural life and enjoy the benefits of scientific progress. Article 
14, on the right to education, sets forth certain aims that 
education should have and specifies that primary education 
shall be ‘‘compulsory and available free to all,’’ secondary 
education shall be “generally available,’ higher education 
shall be ‘“‘equally accessible to all,” and fundamental educa- 
tion shall be “encouraged or intensified” for those who have 
not completed their primary education. This article states 
also that parents should be able “to choose for their children 
schools other than those established by the public authori- 
ties” as long as they conform to minimum educational stand- 
ards, and provides further that parents should be able “‘to 
ensure the religious and moral education of their children 
in conformity with their own convictions.” Article 15, taking 
into account the fact that many countries cannot provide free, 
compulsory primary education overnight, requires them to 
work out a detailed plan of action within two years after they 
become parties to the Covenant. Article 16, on science and 
culture, recognizes among other things the right of authors 
to benefit from scientific, literary, or artistic productions. 
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The first substantive article adopted for inclusion in the 
draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights is on the right 
to life. Four paragraphs of the six-paragraph article spell 
out permissions and safeguards in connection with capital 
punishment. 


ADVISORY SERVICES 


When the General Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General in 1955 to offer member states advisory services in 
the field of human rights, it decided to review the program 
after a period of three years. 

Under the program of advisory services, three regional 
seminars have been held. The first seminar, on the civic 
responsibilities and increased participation of Asian women 
in public life, was held in Bangkok, Thailand, in 1957. It 
brought together an outstanding group of Asian women, 
most of them holding responsible positions in their countries, 
and provided an opportunity to exchange experiences, dis- 
cuss techniques to meet a variety of national conditions, and 
broaden their conception of the role of women in public life. 
A second seminar was held in Baguio, the Philippines, early 
in 1958 on the protection of human rights in criminal law 
and procedure. 


The discussions at the Seminar were of the greatest value . . . the 
participants dealt with the various questions as concrete and real 
problems related to human rights and were not content merely to 
outline the law in their respective countries. Representation at 
the Seminar may be said to have been a very happy blend, con- 
sisting as it did of judges, prosecutors, advocates, professors and 
police and other governmental officials. The discussions, there- 
fore, while not being excessively technical, were on a high plane 
without disregarding the non-legal implications. 


The third seminar, also on this subject, was held in Santiago, 
Chile, in May 1958. Attendance was similar in character and 
a number of important problems were discussed, such as the 
independence of the judiciary, the rights of the arrested and 


1 United Nations Doc. E/CN.4/765, 5 Mar. 1958, p. 29. 
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detained (especially the right of communication and the 
right to legal assistance), and also the writ of habeas corpus. 
There were extremely useful exchanges of experiences in the 
administration of criminal justice. 

The General Assembly last year urged consideration of 
seminars on freedom of information, and several member 
governments have expressed interest in seminars on improve- 
ment of the status of women and the development of elec- 
toral laws and procedures. The Secretary-General proposed 
to ECOSOC last summer that three seminars be held in 1959, 
one on the status of women, another on the protection of 
human rights in criminal law and procedure, and the third 
on a topic to be selected. ECOSOC approved this plan after 
noting “with satisfaction” the success achieved in previous 
seminars.” It seems likely that the General Assembly will also 
view these activities with approval. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The attempt in the United Nations to define the concept 


of freedom of information has been at a standstill for several 
years. At its first session, the General Assembly unanimously 
declared that it considered the extension of the free flow of 
information throughout the world “an essential factor in any 
serious effort to promote the peace and progress of the 
world’ and there is still general agreement that this is true. 
There is not agreement, however, on the specific rights and 
obligations involved in the dissemination of information and 
ideas. A draft convention which has been before the Genera! 
Assembly since 1951 sets forth the general obligation of states 
to see that their citizens have “freedom to seek, receive and 
impart information and opinions. . .” but then goes on in 
Article 2 to list various limitations that may be “‘necessary.’”* 
Supporters of the draft convention, mainly the Middle East- 
ern, Latin American, and Asian countries, defend the limita- 
2 ECOSOC Res. 684 (XXVI), 21 July 1958. 


3 General Assembly Res. 59 (I), 14 Dec. 1946. 
4GAOR: 7th Sess., Annexes, Vol. I, agenda item 29, p. 25. 














tions on the ground that they must be able to protect them- 
selves from inaccurate and biased news reporting. Opponents 
of the draft convention, primarily the Western states with 
well-developed information agencies, argue that the fewer 
restrictions there are, the more likely it is that the truth will 
prevail. As the United States representative put it last year: 


In a truly democratic country, where information was free, the 
truth would always finally come to the fore, because among the 
innumerable facts presented to him in many forms, every citizen 
could distinguish between the true and the false and come to a 


valid coriclusion.® 

So far there has been little pressure to bring the draft con- 
vention to a vote in the Assembly. As the Saudi Arabian 
representative explained last year, those in favor of the draft 
convention could count on many votes, “but they did not 
wish to impose their view . . . because such an important in- 
strument should be approved by as large a majority as pos- 
sible.’”* ‘—ITThe Assembly decided instead to ask the Secretary- 
General to solicit the views of all member states, many of 
whom have joined the United Nations since the draft con- 
vention was prepared, in order to take a fresh look at it in 
1958. 

Because many members are anxious to see positive action 
to improve and expand information facilities in the under- 
developed countries, the Assembly also encouraged the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to give “special consideration” to 
this problem in connection with a review it has been con- 
ducting of all United Nations work in the field of freedom of 
information.’ This spring the Commission examined the 
report of its Committee on Freedom of Information, which 
contained suggestions on such matters as professional train- 
ing, paper and pulp industries, international press cable 
rates, and the manufacture of radio receivers appropriate for 
underdeveloped countries. The Commission asked ECOSOC 
and, through it, UNESCO and other specialized agencies 

5GAOR: 12th Sess., 3rd Cmtte., 832nd Mtg., 6 Dec. 1957, para. 26. 


6 Ibid., 828th Mtg., 4 Dec. 1957, para. 2. 
7 General Assembly Res. 1189 (XII), 11 Dec. 1957. 
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“to initiate action to consider and implement”’ these sugges- 
tions.® 

The Committee on Freedom of Information has also 
presented reports and recommendations on (1) the free cir- 
culation of information, (2) the rights and responsibilities 
of the media of information, and (3) the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, particularly UNESCO, 
on freedom of information. The Commission will take these 
up at its next session, when it will also discuss a request by 
the General Assembly to consider procedures for ensuring 
a constant review of problems of freedom of information. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


The Third Committee began consideration last year of 
three proposals on self-determination prepared at the Assem- 
bly’s request by the Commission on Human Rights and the 
Economic and Social Council several years ago. Because of 
insufficient time, no decisions were reached and it was agreed 
that the subject would be discussed further this year. 

All three proposals call for the establishment of commis- 
sions, the first to conduct a survey of the right of peoples and 
nations to permanent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources and to make recommendations, if necessary, to 
strengthen that right; the second to examine any situation 
resulting from alleged denial of the right of self-determina- 
tion, provide its good offices for peaceful settlement, and if 
necessary, report the facts with appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly; the third (to be ad hoc only) 
to conduct a thorough study of the entire concept of self- 
determination. In general terms, it can be said that the first 
two proposals are favored by those states usually taking an 
“anti-colonial” position while the third is favored by the 
“colonial” states and those sympathetic to their problems. 
The first-mentioned group has been pressing for years for 
recognition of the right of self-determination as a basic hu- 
man right while the second has argued that self-determination 


8 ECOSOC, OR: 26th Sess., Suppl. No. 18, p. 17. 
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is different in kind from individual human rights and raises 
a host of complex problems requiring special treatment. As 
the report on last year’s discussion observed: 


There was general agreement on the importance of self-determina- 
tion in connection with the maintenance of international peace, 
and friendly relations among nations but diverging opinions were 
expressed on the legal nature and scope of self-determination.® 


The discussion last year, though brief, touched on some 
of the principal points at issue. The French representative, 
for example, emphasized the ambiguity of the concept of 
self-determination and declared that colonialism was not the 
only form of domination in the present day. He said that 
to some people self-determination meant democracy “since 
no people living under a dictatorship could make its own 
decisions,” to some it meant political independence from 
foreign control, and to some it meant economic independ- 
ence. Therefore he could not support any resolution giving 
an “incomplete or biased” definition of self-determination, 
though he would not oppose “objective” studies on the sub- 
ject.!° The representatives of Saudi Arabia and Ceylon, on 
the other hand, argued that the question of self-determina- 
tion was quite distinct from that of a country’s internal 
political system. What was important, in their opinion, was 
a country’s freedom to choose its own political system, and 
they insisted that helping dependent territories to achieve 
their independence should be one of the primary concerns 
of the United Nations. 

These points of view will no doubt be brought out again 
during the forthcoming Assembly session. A few years ago, 
one could expect that the debates would be sharp, even 
bitter, but recently a more moderate tone has been adopted 
on both sides. It would be over-optimistic to anticipate any 
real compromise on this issue, but at least greater advantage 
is now being taken of the opportunity the Assembly offers 
for a serious exchange of views. 


9 United Nations Doc. A/3775, 9 Dec. 1957, p. 4. 
10GAOR: 3rd Cmtte., 825th Mtg., 2 Dec. 1957, paras. 11, 14. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


United Nations discussions on race discrimination in the 
Union of South Africa have settled into a more or less fixed 
pattern. Each year, a number of African, Asian, and Latin 
American nations request inclusion of the item on the Gen- 
eral Assembly agenda. Each year, a resolution is adopted, 
with overwhelming support, deploring South Africa’s con- 
tinued application of racial segregation (apartheid) and 
calling on it to reconsider this policy. Each year, the Union, 
which contends that its race policy is a domestic matter and 
not within the competence of the United Nations even to 
discuss, ignores the General Assembly resolution. To under- 
line its protest against international discussion of its policies, 
South Africa during the past two sessions maintained only 
token representation at the United Nations. 

The resolution adopted at the twelfth session, after a rela- 
tively mild debate, was somewhat more conciliatory than 
that of the previous year.’ Two elements contributed to this 
change. First, the Assembly was encouraged by the unexpect- 
ed appearance of a South African delegate—if only to lodge 
a brief, formal protest against Assembly consideration of the 
subject. Second, some delegations believed that successive 
Assembly resolutions had “merely had the effect of alienating 
the Union Government’’” and that a different approach was 
called for. The United States delegate, for instance, suggested 
that “‘the best way for the United Nations to tackle the prob- 
lem would be to consider the larger problem of race relations 
throughout the world.”"* The apparent responsiveness of 
South Africa on the'question of South West Africa’ lent 
support to the forces of conciliation. Nevertheless, the views 

11 General Assembly Res. 1178 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. It referred to the “high 
purposes and principles enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations, to 
which the Government of the Union of South Africa . . . is as much commit- 
ted as any other Member,” rather than to South Africa’s “obligations and 
responsibilities under the Charter,” as in General Assembly Res. 1016 (XI), 
30 Jan. 1957. 

12GAOR: 12th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 54th Mtg., 29 Oct. 1957, para. 46. 
Statement of the delegate of Argentina. 


13 [bid., 56th Mtg., 31 Oct. 1957, para. 10. 
14 See pp. 108 ff. 











of the Philippine delegate were more representative of the 
majority: 

If the Assembly should ever fail to affirm the principle of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms, whether from sheer 


fatigue or out of pity for or fear of any Government, it would lose 
the only reason for its existence. 


Despite the Assembly’s swing from condemnation to con- 
ciliation, developments within South Africa during the past 
year do not offer much hope that the position of the non- 
whites, 80 per cent of the population, will improve. New 
legislation against mixed restaurants and movie theaters, has 
been added to discriminatory laws already on the books.’® 
And a system of “job reservations,” whereby whites have the 
choice of jobs in certain industries, has been legalized by 
Clause 77 of the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1957. A law 
reserving most jobs in the clothing industry, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of whose present employees are Coloured,’ has 
already been passed, although practical difficulties have 
forced the government to postpone its implementation. That 
such policies have support among the white population in 
South Africa is clear from the results of the national elections 
held in April 1958, when the extremist Nationalist Party, led 
by Prime Minister Johannes G. Strijdom, for the first time 
won a majority (55 per cent) of the votes cast.’* Furthermore, 
the Prime Minister has indicated that the three whites who 
now represent “Native” interests in Parliament will lose 
their seats, possibly within two or three years, and instead 
limited local authority will be given to tribal chiefs on native 


reserves. 


15GAOR: 12th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 57th Mtg., 1 Nov. 1957, para. 3. 

16 See “Issues Before the Twelfth General Assembly,” International Con- 
ciliation, No. 514 (Sept. 1957), pp. 159-160, for further details. 

17 The population of South Africa is divided by the government into three 
general categories: white, Coloured (persons of mixed blood), and “Natives.” 
Indians form a separate category. 

18 News Release, Information Service of South Africa (New York, 18 Apr. 
1958). The main opposition party, dominated by English-speaking South 
Africans, also accepts the principle of white supremacy, but this United 
Party is considered moderate compared to the party of the Afrikaners. 
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On the other hand, some Afrikaner intellectuals and cer- 
tain ministers in the powerful Dutch Reformed Church now 
fear that the white community is falling into the moral error 
of baaskaap (white supremacy) , instead of apartheid (sepa- 
rateness), the professed aim. They believe the white commu- 
nity’s desire to maintain a separate identity involves great 
sacrifice in terms of heavier spending on “Native” welfare— 
if for no other reason than to minimize non-white dissatis- 
faction—and in terms of rising labor costs. 

Furthermore, many are disturbed by the country’s increas- 
ing isolation from the mainstream of international politics. 
Eric H. Louw, Minister for External Affairs, announced on 
15 July 1958 that the Union would resume full participation 
in the United Nations. Thus, despite many discouraging fea- 
tures, it is possible that the annual General Assembly resolu- 
tions, and the almost unanimous world opinion they repre- 
sent, are having at least some effect on the white rulers of 
South Africa. The Thirteenth Assembly will take up this 
question again, at the request of Ceylon, Ghana, Greece, 
Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Malaya, the United 
Arab Republic, and Uruguay. For the first time European 
states are among the sponsors of the request. 


Indians in the Union 


Allied to this problem is the question of the Indians in the 
Union, to whom apartheid also applies and for whom India 
has claimed protection since the days when Mahatma Gandhi 
developed the techniques of passive resistance there at the 
turn of the century. The delegations of India and Pakistan 
reported to the General Assembly last year that South Africa 
had once again failed to reply to their requests for negotia- 
tion in accordance with previous General Assembly resolu- 
tions. They therefore requested that the item be placed on 
the agenda of the General Assembly’® for the eleventh time. 
Again a resolution urging negotiations between the opposing 
parties was passed by a large margin (64 to 0, with 15 ab- 


19 United Nations Docs. A/3643 and A/3645, both of 16 Aug. 1957. 
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stentions).”” During the debate weariness and frustration 
among the delegates, even among those most concerned, had 
been evident. The majority seemed to feel, with Ali Yavar 
Jung of India, that about “‘all the Assembly could do was to 
proceed with the matter from year to year in the hope of 
eventually obtaining the one vote indispensable to success— 
the vote of the Union of South Africa.”*! The Thirteenth 
General Assembly has been asked to take this matter up once 
again, with equally slim prospects of being able to do any- 
thing about it. 


REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 


During the past year there have been sporadic waves of 
new refugees. Despite the virtual solution of the Hungarian 
refugee problem and the gradual liquidation of the refugee 
legacy of the second World War, refugee ranks have been 
swollen by the mass exodus of Chinese from mainland China 
to Hong Kong, the continued emigration of persons of Eu- 
ropean origin from China, the unending stream of asylum- 
seekers crossing into west Germany from the east, and the 
flight of Algerians to Tunisia. Although no census has ever 
been taken and though even the definition of “refugee’”’ is 
imprecise, it is estimated that since 1945 more than 40,000,- 
000 refugees have been set adrift by wars and political up- 
heavals. 

The two major United Nations bodies dealing with this 
problem are the Office of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees. A third organization, peripherally con- 
cerned with certain refugees, has been the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. This Agency, set up in the 
wake of the Korean conflict, had virtually concluded its eight- 


20 General Assembly Res. 1179 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 

21 GAOR: 12th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 63rd Mtg., 12 Nov. 1957, para. 14. 

22 United Nations Docs. A/3850, 15 July 1958, and A/3854, 16 July 1958. 
Communications from India and Pakistan respectively. 
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year program by June 1958, the terminal date set by the 
General Assembly at its twelfth session. Some $147,500,000 
out of approximately $148,000,000 available for the Agency's 
program had been allocated; work had been finished on 4,650 
of the 4,908 project sites; and all major projects were sched- 
uled for completion by the end of calendar year 1958. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


The General Assembly, at the end of 1957, could look 
back on a year when there was not only “a very dramatic 
increase in the number of refugees but also a great accelera- 
tion in the process of solving their problems.’ Discussions 
at the Twelfth Assembly centered on the future of the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees and on the Assem- 
bly’s continuing responsibility for the chronic refugee prob- 
lem. On 26 November the High Commissioner’s Office was 
prolonged for another five years. In addition, the High 
Commissioner was asked to “intensify” his program so that, 
by the end of 1960, permanent solutions could be found for 
all refugees still in camps without, however, “losing sight” 
of those outside camps. The Assembly also decided to ter- 
minate the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) by 31 
December 1958 except for “the orderly completion of pro- 
jects” started before that date.’ 

In recognition, however, of the fact that the refugee prob- 
lem was bound to be unfinished business for many years, the 
Assembly created what many considered would be a more 
flexible and dynamic program than before. It set up an Exec- 
utive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Programme‘ 
to replace the UNREF Executive Committee. This body, 
which is to guide the High Commissioner in the exercise of 

1 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/103, 29 Jan. 1958, p. 11. 

2General Assembly Res. 1165 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. The five-year period 
would start on 1 Jan. 1959. 

3 General Assembly Res. 1166 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 

4 This committee will authorize the High Commissioner to make appeals 
for funds, advise him in the exercise of his Office, and direct him in the use 
of the Emergency Fund established with repayments of the principal and 


interest of loans made to refugees by UNREF. The Fund is not to exceed 
$500,000. See General Assembly Res. 1166 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 
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his Office, will take up ad hoc refugee problems as they occur 
rather than be limited to those that happen to fall within a 
framework such as UNREF. Each problem will be considered 
on its own merits. 


The UNREF Program 


In 1958 the UNREF program entered its fourth year. The 
High Commissioner reported that, as of 31 March 1958, 
34,903 refugees had been assisted of whom 22,039 had been 
permanently settled. Up to 15 May, $13,493,135 in govern- 
mental contributions had been paid, pledged, or promised, 
leaving a balance of $2,506,865 to be acquired if the original 
target of $16,000,000 for the four-year period was to be met. 
Contributions from private sources and miscellaneous income 
amounted to $2,013,397, and contributions originating in 
countries where programs were being carried out amounted 
to approximately $16,000,000. 

The intensification of the UNREF program asked for in 
the Assembly resolution was directed primarily to the camp 
problem. “Old” refugees, who have lived in camps for a long 
time and for whom the UNREF program was created, should 
have, the High Commissioner declared, “ a special claim on 
help from the international community, a chance to leave the 
camps.”’> Whether or not the intensification program request- 
ed by the Assembly can be carried out will depend upon the 
High Commissioner’s receiving $7,500,000 in pledges during 
1958. He reported to ECOSOC in mid-July, however, that 
he was still $5,900,000 short of this goal. ECOSOC in turn 
urged that members of the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies ‘‘renew their efforts either to contribute or to 
increase their contribution” to the High Commissioner’s 
Office.® 

The job at hand actually concerns only 33,700 people 
because, of the total of 58,200 refugees living in camps, 9,500 
are eligible for assistance under the United States Escapee 
Program (USEP) and 15,000 are new Hungarian refugees 


5 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/103, 29 Jan. 1958, p. 6. 
6 ECOSOC Res. 686 (XXVI), 23 July 1958. 
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for whom there are special resettlement and integration 
schemes. The residual task of UNREF will be smaller if the 
four-year program can be fully carried out; in that case per- 
manent solutions will have to be found for only 19,000 refu- 
gees under the intensification program. 


The reluctance of governments to make the small gesture 
necessary for those beginning their eleventh year of ‘‘forgot- 
ten exile’ is in sharp contrast to the generous treatment 
accorded the ‘‘new” refugees from Hungary. These entered 
Austria and Yugoslavia during 1956-57 in a massive wave of 
200,000. By 1 May 1958, 170,000 were already resettled in 
over 30 countries. Solutions had been found for all the 19,857 
in Yugoslavia through voluntary repatriation, local integra- 
tion, or resettlement in other countries; in Austria, only 
18,200 remained. This record, the High Commissioner be- 
lieves, can be emulated the next time a new refugee problem 
arises, provided ‘‘the international community [is] made 
aware that countries of first asylum should not be left with 
the burden of large numbers of refugees difficult to resettle.’ 


Future International Assistance 


International assistance for the non-settled refugees living 
outside camps will be one of the High Commissioner’s prin- 
cipal concerns in future years. At present count, these include 
120,000 in Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and 
Turkey, the countries covered in the Idenburg survey,® and 
10,300 refugees of European origin in China, who receive 
assistance under the High Commissioner’s Far Eastern Oper- 
ation. 


7See Elfan Rees, “Century of the Homeless Man,” International Concilia- 
tion, No. 515 (Nov. 1957), p. 254. 

8 United Nations Doc. A/3828, 18 June 1958, p. 5. 

9 These figures were arrived at in a survey of non-settled refugees conducted 
by Prof. Dr. Ph. J. Idenburg, former Chairman of the Statistical Commission 
of the United Nations. The Survey, made in European countries where 
UNREF operated, had been requested by the UNREF Executive Committee 
at its fifth session in June 1957; $50,000, later raised to $80,000, was appro- 
priated for it. See United Nations Docs. A/AC.79/111, 28 Apr. 1958 and 
A/AC.79/111/Add. 1, 23 Apr. 1958. 
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Of the former group, 9,500 are eligible for USEP aid, 
7,700 are new Hungarian refugees receiving special attention, 
and another 7,000 will be taken care of by UNREF. Of the 
remaining 95,000 for whom “‘no assistance from international 
sources is being planned at present,”’® no fewer than 35,500 
live in households of which the head is physically, socially, 
or economically handicapped. 

The refugees of European origin in China constitute a 
particular problem for the High Commissioner. Although 
their numbers are relatively few, the task of shepherding 
them through to permanent solutions is by no means an 
easy one. Departure from China requires an exit visa, which 
until last year was difficult to procure; entrance into and 
passage through Hong Kong, the temporary place of asylum, 
requires a transit visa; and finally, immigration to a country 
of permanent resettlement, an entrance visa arranged for by 
the High Commissioner. Care and maintenance of these peo- 
ple during their stay in Hong Kong is another of the High 
Commissioner’s responsibilities. This he undertakes jointly 
with various voluntary agencies. Transportation to final des- 
tinations is arranged and paid for by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM).” 

These steps are so closely interrelated that without careful 
planning many thousands of dollars can be lost. For instance, 
the Hong Kong government must consult constantly with the 
High Commissioner’s Office and ICEM to ensure that tran- 
sit visas are not issued in excess of the number of people 
(preferably not more than 250) who can be supported at 
any one time, and that ICEM has transport available. Three 
weeks is considered the maximum that a refugee should be 
cared for in Hong Kong; the High Commissioner has point- 
ed out that the cost of maintaining a refugee remaining in 
Hong Kong for more than six months exceeds the cost of 
transportation to the country of resettlement. The difficulty 

10 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/111/Add. 1, 23 Apr. 1958, p. 6. 

11In the six-year period between February 1952 and 30 June 1958, ICEM 


moved 11,794 refugees from Hong Kong to countries of resettlement; the two 
largest receiving countries were Australia and Brazil. 
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is that during the past year Chinese exit visas were issued 
at an increasing rate and frequently there were more than 
1,000 refugees in Hong Kong with valid emigration visas but 
without assurance of transportation because of ICEM’s short- 
age of funds. Thus the High Commissioner’s 1958 annual 
allocation of $179,000 for temporary care and maintenance 
in the Far Eastern Operation was swallowed up in less than 
six months and it became necessary to divert funds from 
other projects and appeal for additional contributions. 


Chinese Refugees in Hong Kong 


The General Assembly at its twelfth session adopted for 
the first time a resolution dealing with the Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong. The belatedness of the attention given to 
this problem, which since 1955 has been of concern to the 
UNREF Executive Committee, resulted partly from the fact 
that until last year the Hong Kong government was reluctant 
to ask for international help. The resolution asserted “that 
the problem is such as to be of concern to the international 
community” and asked the High Commissioner to “use his 
good offices to encourage arrangements for contributions”” 
to alleviate the distress of the Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. 

The resolution carefully dodged the question of eligibility 
that has been the chief stumbling block in the path of 
UNREF aid to these refugees. Those countries in the United 
Nations that recognize Nationalist China have maintained 
that the Chinese are not refugees under the definition of Ar- 
ticle 6 (B) of the Statute of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner, while those that recognize Communist China believe 
that they are. Even the latter, except for the United Kingdom 
which has been shouldering the main burden, have hardly 
been clamoring for acceptance of responsibility by the As- 
sembly since the cost of care, maintenance, resettlement, or 
repatriation would be enormous. In voting affirmatively for 
the resolution, many delegates made it patently clear that 
they were assuming no financial obligations. 


12 General Assembly Res. 1167 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 





Though the good offices of the High Commissioner were 
to be used merely “to encourage arrangements for contribu- 
tions,” in May 1958 he said that “after taking legal advice, 
he had come to the conclusion that the resolution itself 
constituted an appeal’* and that he would mention the 
Hong Kong refugee problem in his discussions with govern- 
ments. This approach is commendable. The ranks of the 
Chinese refugees swell annually so that now they number 
almost 750,000, or a quarter of the total population of Hong 
Kong. Despite the efforts of the Hong Kong government, 
which has spent over $7,000,000 on resettlement plans since 
1954 and has a budgetary allocation of $3,500,000 for the 
current fiscal year, in November 1957 there were still 262,000 
squatters, 64,000 refugees living on roof tops, and 14,000 in 


the streets. 
International Protection 


The High Commissioner has urged that the greatest pos- 
sible number of states accede to the various international 
instruments designed to protect refugees. The 1951 Conven- 
tion Relating to the Status of Refugees is now in force 
between 22 states. Tunisia is the most recent state to “recog- 
nize itself as bound by the Convention,” and ratification or 
accession is being actively considered by at least four other 
countries. 

The Agreement Relating to Refugee Seamen, the outcome 
of a series of conferences sparked by the Netherlands at The 
Hague in 1955, was unanimously adopted that year by 
the eight participating governments—Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. The Agreement, 
which will enter into force 90 days after ratification by these 
eight, represents an important step toward providing refugee 
seamen with documents that will allow them to remain le- 
gally and establish themselves in the issuing country. 

Another facet of the legal picture concerns the Draft Con- 
vention on the Elimination or Reduction of Future Stateless- 


13 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/SR.51, 22 May 1958, p. 5. 
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ness. It will be remembered that the General Assembly at 
its ninth session decided that an international conference 
should, as soon as 20 states had agreed, be convened to con- 
clude a Convention based on the Draft drawn up by the 
International Law Commission. Since the prerequisite has 
now been fulfilled it is probable that the conference will 
take place in 1959. 

The General Assembly this autumn will consider the refu- 
gee problem only in its most general aspects. Even if no 
major decisions are incumbent upon it, an annual review of 
this kind is vital, as the “refugee problem is dynamic and 
is bound to change.’"* 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


With a “very heavy heart,” Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), announced his resignation 
on 1 May 1958.!° The loss to UNRWA of so staunch a cham- 
pion coincided with the ever more desperate position of the 


Agency and an increase in the number of Arab refugees who 
are its charges to over a million.’® These are the unfortunate 
victims of the war between the Arabs and Israel in 1948 and 
at the same time a source of continuing Arab-Israel friction. 

Lack of funds in years past has forced UNRWA to cut to 
the bone many of its basic activities. Thus in 1958 it has re- 
ceived only about $33,000,000 of the $40,700,000 budget 
proposed by the Director to the twelfth session of the Assem- 
bly. Furthermore, the major contributors to UNRWA—the 
United States, which normally carries 70 per cent of 
UNRWA’s financial load for relief, and the United King- 
dom, which carries 20 per cent—are increasingly reluctant 
to finance a continuing relief operation with no settlement 


14 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/103, 29 Jan. 1958, p. 6. Within the past 
year, for instance, UNREF has allocated $116,000 for care and maintenance 
of Algerian refugees in Tunisia, a problem that was not planned for within 
the 1957-1958 Plans of Operation. 

15 United Nations Review, Vol. 4, No. 12 (June 1958), p. 3. 

16 GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 1, p. 16. 





in sight. It is significant that several million dollars appro- 
priated by the United States Congress for the fiscal year 1958- 
59 were earmarked for resettlement or repatriation only; 
this will probably be lost to use. The individual grants pro- 
gram, which had been so successful in giving refugees an 
opportunity to support themselves and thereby escape the 
degenerating influence of the ration rolls, has been elim- 
inated. Vocational training, contributory to self-respect as 
well as to gainful employment, has been cut back radically. 
Relief projects are at their absolute minimum; only seven 
cents a day is spent on each assisted refugee. 

Moreover, the day-to-day operations of UNRWA have been 
severely handicapped by lack of cooperation on the part of 
the host governments, which hold the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the existence of the refugee problem. Thus they 
have refused to recognize the international character of the 
Agency, and its staff has not been granted the privileges and 
immunities normally accorded to representatives of an inter- 
national organization. The Agency’s supplies have been taxed 
and the travel of its personnel impeded, particularly in the 
Gaza Strip. 

Despite these problems, which were further aggravated by 
the Middle East crisis last summer, UNRWA has continued 
to do a significant, although admittedly static, job. More 
than 850,000 rations are distributed daily, enough to provide 
a per capita diet of 1600 calories in the winter and 1500 in 
the summer. Some 370,000 people are given shelter. Medical 
services, with emphasis on preventive measures, are provided. 
Elementary school education is available to all children who 
desire it; secondary education to a lesser extent, for approx- 
imately the same proportion of children as in the respective 
host countries. A few handicraft teaching centers and two 
vocational training schools are also in operation. All of this 
is carried out with a staff of 10,000, of whom about 98 per 
cent are refugees. 

In addition to UNRWA’s efforts, assistance is provided to 
the refugees by the Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
Created by the General Assembly in 1948 to help the Arab 
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states and Israel reach agreement on their outstanding ques- 
tions, the Commission has had to report no progress since 
1951 because the parties have failed “to avail themselves of 
the Commission’s services.” It has therefore directed “‘its 
efforts to the solution of concrete problems . . . on which 
progress could be made independently of the readiness of the 
parties to reach over-all agreement.’’” 

The identification of Arab refugee property holdings in 
Israel, an exercise that the Commission hopes will contribute 
to any eventual solution of the refugee problem, is almost 
concluded; a total of 427,000 basic forms out of about 450,- 
000 have been completed. Closely connected with the identi- 
fication program is the drive to obtain the release of blocked 
refugee accounts in Israel. As of 30 April 1958, $7,444,334.80 
had been released, with a probable $1,540,000 left in banks. 

Before the Assembly this year will be not only the question 
of the 1959 budget for UNRWA but also presumably wheth- 
er the Agency is to be continued after its 1960 terminal date. 
Any decision regarding the Agency will inevitably be taken 
in the light of the general Middle East situation. Given a 
favorable political climate, the Agency not only could deal 
with the immediate refugee problem but could also assist in 
laying the basis for the economic development of the entire 
area. Already on the books are such major development proj- 
ects as those for the Yarmuk-Jordan River Valley and for the 
Sinai Desert. As the Secretary-General pointed out to the 
third emergency special session of the General Assembly on 
8 August, although the question of the refugees continues to 
be urgent, “its solution may have to await the creation of the 
more favorable general conditions which would follow were 
[other needs] to be successfully met.” 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


By the end of its tenth session in July 1958, the Inter- 
national Law Commission (ILC) had completed work on 


17 United Nations Doc. A/3835, 18 June 1958, p. 1. 
18 United Nations Doc. A/PV.732, 8 Aug. 1958, p. 22. 





four of the fourteen aspects of international law that it had 
selected at its first session in 1949 as suitable for codification. 
On two—the regime of the high sea and the regime of the 

ational Conventions have been 
concluded.' On both arbitral procedure and diplomatic in- 
tercourse and immunities, draft rules have been prepared by 
ILC. These last are before the current session of the As- 
sembly.” 

On a fifth topic—nationality, including statelessness—the 
Commission has completed draft conventions relating to the 
elimination and reduction of future statelessness. An inter- 
national conference to conclude conventions on these ques- 
tions will be held in 1959. Work is in progress on other 
aspects of the question of nationality and on three additional 
items—law of treaties, consular intercourse and immunities, 
and state responsibility. Consideration has not yet been given 
to the remaining six items: recognition of states and govern- 
ments, succession of states and governments, jurisdictional 
immunities of states and their property, jurisdiction with 
regard to crimes committed outside national territory, treat- 
ment of aliens, and the right of asylum. 

In addition to its action on the topics selected for codifica- 
tion, the Commission has prepared opinions and drafts on a 
number of other questions, either at the request of the 
Assembly or to meet the terms of its Statute. Among these 
have been: ways and means of making the evidence of cus- 
tomary international law more readily available, formulation 
of the Niirnberg Principles, draft code of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind, draft declaration on the rights 
and duties of states, reservations to multilateral treaties de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
and the desirability and possibility of establishing an inter- 
national judicial organ with jurisdiction over international 
crimes. 

The process of codification is time-consuming, particularly 
since it has seldom been possible merely to codify existing 


1See pp. 177-184. 
2See pp. 185-188. 
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law as distinct from developing new law. When ILC begins 
work on a particular topic, it appoints a special rapporteur. 
His reports are considered at later sessions and ILC finally 
produces a draft text, with commentary, for submission to 
governments. On the basis of their comments, the draft is 
revised and the Commission decides what form of interna- 
tional action it will recommend to the General Assembly. 
The Assembly can convene an international conference to 
draw up formal conventions based on the draft or it can 
merely commend the text to the attention of states. 

All the steps of this long process are necessary. Some con- 
sideration has been given to ways of speeding up the proce- 
dure, but on the whole the Commission seems satisfied with 
its rate of output. To complete one piece of work or report 
for the Assembly each year was about as much as it was “pos- 
sible or desirable” to attempt if the requisite standard was 
to be maintained.® 


LAW OF THE SEA 


On 24 February 1958, representatives of 86 governments 
met in Geneva for the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea.* Under discussion were the draft articles on 
the law of the sea, with commentaries,’ that had been pre- 
pared by ILC after eight years of deliberation. The Eleventh 
General Assembly had decided to convene the Conference 
and instructed it to take into account not only the legal but 
also ‘‘the technical, biological, economic and political aspects 
of the problem.’”® 


3 United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/117, 10 July 1958, para. 68. This document 
will be issued as a Supplement to the Official Records of the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

4 All members of the United Nations, with the exception of Ethiopia and 
the Sudan, attended, as did representatives from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, The Holy See, the Republic of Korea, Monaco, San Marino, Switz- 
erland, and the Republic of Vietnam. Twelve of the participating states 
were landlocked; however, several of these had merchant fleets and all were 
concerned with the question of free access to the sea. 

5 For complete text, see GAOR: I1th Sess., 1956, Suppl. No. 9, pp. 2-45. 
A detailed summary may be found in “Issues Before the Eleventh General 
Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 510 (Nov. 1956), pp. 234-253. 

6 General Assembly Res. 1105 (XI), 21 Feb. 1957. 
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When the Conference adjourned on 27 April, it had adopt- 
ed and opened for signature four Conventions—on the ter- 
ritorial sea and the contiguous zone, on the high seas, on 
fishing and the conservation of the living resources of the 
high seas, and on the continental shelf. In addition, it had 
approved an optional protocol on compulsory settlement of 
disputes and had endorsed nine resolutions, two of which 
called for further consideration by the General Assembly.’ 


Breadth of the Territorial Sea 


The record of achievement at the Conference is impressive. 
It was able to agree on what constitutes customary law and 
on changes that should be made.* However, no consensus 
emerged on the critical questions of the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and exclusive fishing zones.® This disagreement is 
not new. The Hague Codification Conference of 1930, con- 
vened under the auspices of the League of Nations, could not 
produce an answer on the breadth of the territorial sea, and 
the ILC recommended no specific breadth. Article 3 of the 
ILC draft merely said that “international practice is not uni- 


7See United Nations Docs. A/CONF.13/L.52, 53, 54 and Add.1, and 55, all 
of 28 Apr. 1958, for the texts of the Conventions; A/CONF.13/L.57, 30 Apr. 
1958, for the protocol; and A/CONF.13/L.56, 30 Apr. 1958, for the resolu- 
tions. 

8 This article deals only with questions before this session of the Assembly. 
For a complete account of the Conference, see Max Sorensen, “Law of the 
Sea,” International Conciliation, No. 520 (Nov. 1958). 

9 The terms used to apply to different parts of the sea are distinguished 
by the degree to which the coastal state can exert sovereignty over them. 
1) Internal waters are those parts of the sea lying between the land mass 
proper and the baseline from which all other zones are measured. Included, 
for example, are bays whose mouths measure 24 miles or less and inlets on 
very sinuous coasts. Within its internal waters, the sovereignty of the state 
is absolute, comparable to its sovereignty on the land itself. 2) The terri- 
torial sea is the belt of sea, adjacent to the coast, to which the sovereignty 
of the state extends; sovereignty also extends to the air space above and 
subsoil beneath. Within this zone, however, sovereignty is not absolute; it 
is restricted, for example, by the very important right of foreign ships to 
innocent passage. An equivalent right through the air space above does not 
exist. 3) All the rest of the sea area—by far the largest part — constitutes 
the high seas which, together with the air space above, are equally the prop- 
erty of all states, incapable of appropriation by any one of them. On the 
high seas, all states enjoy equal freedom of navigation and freedom to ex- 
ploit the fish and other living resources. By international conventions, some 
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form.” However, the Commission did agree that “interna- 
tional law does not permit an extension . . . beyond twelve 
miles.” 


The positions taken by states at the Conference tended to 
be correlated with the importance of fish and fish products 
in their national economies and foreign trade, and with their 
geographic position in relation to important fishing grounds. 
States, such as Iceland, that were heavily dependent on fish 
and had nearby fishing grounds used extensively by other 
states sought, as a minimum, exclusive rights to exploit them. 
This could be accomplished either by extending the terri- 
torial sea or by creating a zone contiguous to the territorial 
sea in which these exclusive rights would apply. States, like 
the United Kingdom, that were also reliant on fish for food 
but were not located near their customary fishing grounds 
were unyielding in their opposition to any recognition of 
such exclusive rights unless it were coupled with a reservation 
of their right to continue exploiting resources on which they 
had depended in the past. 


Defense considerations also prompted divergent views. 
Some states, desiring to extend the area over which they exer- 
cised full sovereignty, favored extending the territorial sea. 
Others argued that if, during a conflict, a neutral had a broad 
territorial sea, submarines might lurk unmolested in it. This 
group of states sought to keep the territorial sea as narrow 


restrictions have been agreed upon, such as those designed to conserve cer- 
tain living resources and to suppress slavery and piracy. 4) The contiguous 
zone is that part of the high seas lying adjacent to the territorial waters 
in which a state is entitled to take certain measures to enforce its customs, 
fiscal, immigration, and sanitation regulations. Being part of the high seas, 
the waters of the contiguous zone and the air space above it are not under 
the sovereign control of the coastal state. The outer limit of the contiguous 
zone cannot be more than twelve nautical miles from the baseline. Another 
term, the continental shelf, is applied to the seabed and subsoil beyond the 
territorial sea up to the point at which the water is 200 meters deep, and, 
beyond that, where the depth of the water permits exploitation of its re- 
sources. Sovereign rights to exploration and exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of the continental shelf are vested in the coastal state. Such rights 
do not alter the status of the seas above the shelf; in fact, care must be 
exercised to avoid interference with the freedom that all states enjoy in these 
waters. (The definitions given in this note incorporate changes accepted at 
the Conference.) 
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as possible, while recognizing the legitimate economic inter- 
ests of other states by providing a fishing zone beyond. 

To recognize that real and fundamental questions of eco- 
nomic interest and defense were involved in the Conference 
discussion is not to suggest that there were not legal questions 
equally important. A few states—including Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru that had claimed territorial seas up to 200 miles— 
argued that every state was free to establish as broad a terri- 
torial sea as conditions in its vicinity warranted. This view 
was rejected by the vast majority of states which, while not 
agreeing on what the breadth should be, did agree that its 
determination was a question of international law. 

Another basic legal question in dispute at the Conference 
concerned the way international law is made and changed. 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States, among 
others, maintained that a three-mile limit was the only 
breadth that had validity in customary international law. 
The mere fact that some states—indeed, a majority of states 
—now claimed a broader limit could not alter the fact that 
international law authorized only three miles and that, there- 
fore, no state was required to recognize a claim more exten- 
sive. While willing to discuss a greater limit, they insisted 
that until changed in accordance with legal procedures, cus- 
tomary law applied. Other states maintained that, whether 
or not the three-mile limit had ever been accepted as custom- 
ary law, state practice on which such law was based had 
changed. Three miles might now be regarded as a minimum, 
but it could not be accepted as the maximum sanctioned by 
law. New states had emerged that had had no role in devel- 
oping the three-mile limit, and fishing had assumed greater 
importance for more countries. 

The legal disagreement at the Conference on this question 
can also be described as a conflict between the rights of the 
community of states, as expressed in the concept of the high 
seas, and the rights of individual coastal states. When these 
rights conflict, which should override the other? 

The 86 states at the Conference were split into two nearly 
equal groups on these questions. The great diversity of views 
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prevailing at the opening of the Conference—when claims to 
territorial seas varied from three to 200 miles—lessened con- 
siderably in the course of the Conference. But the maximum 
extent to which states were willing to compromise revealed 
no possible common ground. 

Voting in committee was confused, partly because compro- 
mise proposals came to a vote before the more extreme ones. 
Thus delegates sometimes had to vote against a proposal that 
offered less than they hoped for but for which they would 
have settled. Canada offered a two-part resolution calling for 
a six-mile territorial sea and a fishing zone of twelve miles 
from the baseline. The United States proposal was similar to 
that of Canada, with the important exception that, in the 
outer six-mile fishing zone,’the rights of states that had fished 
for a period of five years prior to the opening of the Confer- 
ence were to continue. India and Mexico suggested a terri- 
torial sea of from three to twelve miles, with the fishing zone 
extending twelve miles from the baseline regardless of the 
breadth of the territorial sea. The Soviet draft was similar, 
except that it envisioned a territorial sea even broader if 
special conditions warranted. Colombia introduced two pro- 
posals—for a territorial sea of twelve miles and for an addi- 
tional twelve-mile fishing zone (24 miles in all) which, how- 
ever, was not to prejudice the rights of states that had fished 
there for 30 years. Sweden proposed a six-mile territorial sea, 
with no contiguous fishing zone. 

Of all these proposals, only the second r-rt of Canada’s 
draft got the support of a majority in commixtee. Both the 
United States and the Soviet Union re-introduced their pro- 
posals in the plenary session, and eight powers—Burma, 
Colombia, Indonesia, Mexico, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Republic, and Venezuela—introduced a draft 
providing that states could have a territorial sea up to twelve 
miles and in any event would have a right to a fishing zone 
up to twelve miles from the baseline. 

In order to be approved by the Conference for incorpora- 
tion into the Convention, a proposal had to be supported by 
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PLENARY VOTE ON THE TERRITORIAL SEA AND FISHING ZONES* 


UNITED STATES PROPOSAL 


CANADIAN PROPOSAL 


For 6mile territorial sea; additional 
6-mile fishing zone with rights reserved 
for states having fished those waters 
for five years 


For 12-mile exclusive fishing zone 


(All states below were opposed to United (All states below were opposed to Canadian 
Stetes proposal) proposal) 


EUROPE 


Albaniat Iceland Belgium Netherlands 

Bulgariat Romaniat France Portugal 

Byelorussiat USSR* Germany San Marino 

Czechoslovakiat Yugoslavia Italy Spain 

Hungary? Luxembourg Sweden 
Monaco United Kingdom 
Greece 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, CARIBBEAN 


Argentina Guatemala Bolivia Haiti 
Chile Panama Brazil Honduras 
Colombia Peru Cuba Nicaragua 
Ecuador Uruguay Dominican 


El Salvador 


Canada 


Jordan 
Lebanont 
Libya 
Morocco 


Venezuela 


Mexico 


Republic 


NORTH AMERICA 


United Stares 


MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


Saudi Arabia 


Tunisia 


United Arab 


Republic 


Israel 
Union of South Africa 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Burma Australia New Zealand 
Indonesia China Pakistan 
Republic of Korea Japant Thailand 


* States not listed voted as follows: in favor of both -- Ghana, India, Iran, Ireland, Paraguay, 
Turkey; in favor of Canadian, abstained on U.S. -- Afghanistan, Costa Rica, Iraq, Malaya, Nepal, 
Philippines; in favor of U.S., abstained on Canadian -- Austria, Ceylon, Denmark, The Holy See, 
Laos, Liberia, Norway, Switzerland, Vietnam; abstained on both-- Finland; voted against both -- 
Poland; did not vote -- Yemen. 
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two-thirds of the Conference participants. None of the reso- 
lutions was able to amass this support. 

Although, as a result, the Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone contains no provision on the 
breadth of the territorial sea or on an additional fishing zone, 
it does contain a number of articles governing the juridical 
status of the territorial sea and the determination of the base- 
line from which it is to be measured. Pressure for continuing 
the effort to reach agreement on unresolved questions came 
from two sources. States recognizing certain limitations on 
their rights to extend unilaterally their territorial seas hope 
that an international compromise will be possible. States 
seeking to limit the rights of the coastal states to the greatest 
possible extent hope that by continuing international discus- 
sion, the situation can at least be prevented from getting 
even more anarchic. 

The two interests converged at the Conference, which 
adopted a resolution requesting the Thirteenth General 
Assembly to consider calling a second conference on the 
questions of the breadth of the territorial sea and fishing 
zones. It seems likely that these same motivating forces will 
lead the Assembly to agree to convene a conference. How- 
ever, unless a substantial number of states are prepared to 
sacrifice what they regard as vital interests for the sake of 
agreement, or unless conditions change, a solution cannot 
be achieved in the near future. 

At the Geneva Conference, the two proposals that attracted 
most support were that adopted in committee (the second 
part of the Canadian proposal) and that of the United States. 
Only one state—Poland—voted against both. If the states 
that abstained on both proposals, or abstained on one and 
voted for the other, could be persuaded at a second confer- 
ence to accept either proposal, the maximum number of 
votes the first resolution could amass would be 53, while the 
second could expect 51. Neither vote would be large enough 
to constitute two-thirds acceptance. (See Chart.) 





Historic Bays 


The Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contigu- 
ous Zone, in Article 7, defines a bay as “a well-marked inden- 
tation whose penetration is in such proportion to the width 
of its mouth as to... . constitute more than a mere curvature 
of the coast.” If a closing line drawn between the low-water 
marks at the mouth of the bay is 24 miles or less, the waters 
of the bay constitute internal waters and the territorial sea 
is measured from the straight line drawn across its mouth. 
These provisions do not apply to what are known as “historic 
bays.”” But nowhere in the Convention is the concept of an 
“historic bay’ defined, nor are principles laid down against 
which a claim to an “historic bay” could be judged. 

The Conference therefore asked the General Assembly at 
this session to arrange for the study of the juridical regime of 
“historic waters,” including “historic bays,” and to commu- 
nicate the results to member states. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Assembly will not comply with this request 
by authorizing a Secretariat study, establishing an ad hoc 
committee, or requesting the International Law Commission 
to add the question to its agenda. 

‘‘Historic bays” or “historic waters” are those that, while 
not conforming to exact definitions, are nonetheless treated 
as if they did. For example, Hudson Bay, which has a breadth 
of 600 miles and a length of nearly 1,000, is regarded by 
Canada as part of its territorial waters. The Bay of El-Arab 
in northern Egypt is 18 miles long and 75 miles wide at its 
mouth, but Egypt claims the entire bay as territorial sea. 
Some of these claims have been protested by other states. The 
question at issue is whether, in order to claim “historic” 
rights to waters that would otherwise be at least in part high 
seas, a state must establish “immemorial usage” and its claim 
must have been recognized and respected by other govern- 
ments."° 


10 The Secretariat prepared a memorandum on this question for the Con- 
ference. See United Nations Doc. A/CONF. 13/1, 20 Sept. 1957. 
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ARBITRAL PROCEDURE 


At its current session, the General Assembly will once 
again consider the question of arbitral procedure, basing its 
discussion on a second “final” report of the International 
Law Commission. In 1953, the Commission had submitted 
what it regarded as a final report, containing draft rules to 
be embodied in a convention.'! But when the report was dis- 
cussed at both the eighth and tenth sessions of the Assembly, 
it came in for a substantial measure of criticism. Govern- 
ments charged that the draft rules would “distort traditional 
arbitration practice, making it into a quasi-compulsory juris- 
dictional procedure, instead of preserving its classical diplo- 
matic character” and flexibility. Furthermore, they com- 
plained, the Commission had exceeded its terms of reference 
by “giving preponderance to its desire to promote the devel- 
opment of international law instead of concentrating on its 
primary task, i.e., the codification of custom.’’!” The Assem- 
bly, in 1955, therefore returned the report to the Commis- 
sion, asking for reconsideration in accordance with the views 
expressed by governments and re-submission at the thirteenth 
session.’ 

Faced with the alternative of drastically modifying the 
draft rules to form the basis of an acceptable convention, or 
of leaving the text virtually intact and dropping the idea of 
a convention, the Commission chose the latter course. It made 
no substantial revisions and re-submitted the draft to the 
thirteenth session of the Assembly with the recommendation 
that the rules be adopted merely as a guide to states in draw- 
ing up general or ad hoc arbitration agreements. 


The Commission recognized that its proposals definitely 
went beyond 


what the majority of governments would be prepared to accept 
in advance as a general multilateral treaty of arbitration to be 


11GAOR: 8th Sess., 1953, Suppl. No. 9, pp. 2-11. 
12 United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/109, 24 Apr. 1957, para. 7. 
13 General Assembly Res. 989 (X), 14 Dec. 1955. 





signed and ratified by them, in such a way as to apply automati- 
cally to the settlement of all future disputes between them." 


It felt, however, that as a guide t!.c¢ ruies would not be a 
“strait jacket,” nor would they restrict the sovereign right of 
disputants to accept or reject arbitration or any other proce- 
dure of settlement. 

Regardless of what action the Assembly takes on this ques- 
tion, the Commission asserted, states are subject to the over- 
riding “principle of non-frustration”’—that is, consent to 
arbitrate, once given, “binds the parties and obliges them to 
carry out the undertaking to arbitrate.”!* This limitation 
arises not from the ILC draft rules but from “the inherent 
legal position on which they are based, and by which they 
themselves are governed.”® The provisions in the draft that 
were new—that is, not mere codification of custom—were 
designed to implement this basic principle of international 
law, for example, by providing procedures for the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators if the parties failed to do so. 

Since the Commission is no longer suggesting that states 


adopt its draft rules as binding, the Assembly will probably 
endorse the draft as a model on which states can rely, in 
whole or in part, in drafting arbitration agreements. The 
Commission felt that, if states ignored its rules and drew up 
an arbitral agreement or compromis in such a way that its ob- 
ject could be frustrated, they would at least “do so with open 
eves.” 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE AND IMMUNITIES 


At its tenth session in 1958, the International Law Com- 
mission completed work on 45 draft articles on the question 
of diplomatic intercourse and immunities.'* These have been 
submitted to the Thirteenth General Assembly with the pro- 
posal that they be recommended to governments with a view 
to concluding a convention. The draft articles deal with such 

14 United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/117, 10 July 1958, para. 14. 

15 Jbid., paras. 19, 18. 

16 [bid., para. 20. 


17 [bid., para. 21. 
18 Jbid., Chap. III (I). 
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questions as the appointment of the heads and staffs of mis- 
sions, personal immunities of the various categories of mem- 
bers of missions, and immunities of the premises and archives 
of missions. ILC has made it clear that the draft articles apply 
only to permanent missions and not to “ad hoc diplomacy” 
or to relations between international organizations and gov- 
ernments or between international organizations. 

The draft articles, as presented to the Assembly for action, 
have been revised to take into account some of the sugges- 
tions made by governments. In all, 21 governments submitted 
comments, some brief, some lengthy and detailed.’® 

While most requested revision of specific articles, all but 
one approved in general of the Commission’s draft. The ex- 
ception was the United States, which had serious objections 
to the draft and to the form in which it was cast: 


Some of the articles . . . cannot be considered as a codification of 
existing principles . . . In a number of respects, [they] appear to 
represent an amendment and extension of existing international 
law, and appear to lay down certain new rules at variance with 


existing rules.?° 


The United States thought it unlikely that a significant num- 
ber of governments would become parties to a convention 
based on the draft rules. In some respects, such a convention 
would “tend to freeze the status quo and would prevent 
normal development of desirable diplomatic practices.”’ In 
others, it would require changes in national laws and regu- 
lations on many cuestions that to date “have sensibly been 
left to the discretion of the States concerned and have not 
been regulated by international law.” In the United States 
view, where no customary law existed, the Commission 
should merely have noted that the law was unsettled. Instead, 
the Commission had attempted to compromise conflicting 
views, with the result that some statements were “vague or 
ambiguous . . . obscure in meaning and susceptible of differ- 
ent interpretations.’ The United States also pointed out 
~ 19 [bid., Annex. 


20 Tbid., Annex, p. 81. 
21 [bid., Annex, p. 82. 





that, for it, the draft rules would apply to more than just 
permanent missions, since the Headquarters Agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United Nations requires the 
granting to accredited government representatives of immu- 
nities corresponding to those granted members of diplomatic 
missions accredited to the United States. 

For these reasons, the United States proposed that the 
Commission confine itself to codification of existing princi- 
ples of international law that have become “‘so clearly estab- 
lished and so well recognized that common observance by all 
governments may be expected.’ 

Among the specific provisions of the Commission's draft 
that are likely 'to arouse most comment in the Assembly are 
those concerning the size of mission a state is entitled to 
maintain, immunities for the family of diplomatic officials 
and for members of the service and administrative staffs of a 
mission, restrictions on the right to travel, and immunities 
from taxation. 

It is difficult to foresee, on the basis of the limited number 
of comments received, what action the Assembly is likely to 
take at this session. Among its choices are: agreement with 
the ILC proposal that an international convention be adopt- 
ed, re-submission of the whole question to ILC with instruc- 
tions to prepare a different or more limited draft, or endorse- 
ment of the draft as a general guide to state practice. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


The budget of the United Nations reflects the shifting 
preoccupations of the Organization. Ten years ago the bulk 
of the funds went for servicing the various intergovernmental 
organs, committees, and commissions, and for reproducing 
the records of these bodies. Today an increasing proportion 
of the budget is devoted to such activities as patrolling 
troubled areas, supervising elections in dependent territories, 


22 [bid., Annex, p. 83. 
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survey missions of various sorts, and economic and social 
assistance to individual governments. The percentage of the 
budget absorbed by these latter functions ten years ago was 
15 as against over 35 today.’ 

The Secretary-General’s budget estimate for 1959 is $59,- 
006,170, which is $521,670 more than that recommended 
by the Administrative Committee on Advisory and Budget- 
ary Matters.2 There are also supplemental budget items 
covering such additional expenses as UNEF and the observ- 
ers in Lebanon, amounting to approximately $22,200,000.* 
Since the funds available to the Organization are by no 
means elastic and in fact are very small both in terms of the 
job to be done and as measured by national expenditures, 
expanding operational activities means belt-tightening in 
housekeeping expenditures. Thus over the past few years 
there has been persistent emphasis on streamlining and co- 
ordination. 

In 1957 the Secretary-General attempted to reduce docu- 
mentation by 25 per cent where drafting responsibility rested 
with the Secretariat. This was enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Assembly, which also established a committee to recom- 
mend methods of reducing overall output.* To curb the spate 
of words emanating from the 8l-member Organization will 
not be easy, however. It will require not only clarity and 
precision on the part of the Secretariat but painful self-discip- 
line on the part of the delegates. The Secretary-General’s 
report to the Thirteenth Assembly notes laconically: 


It is still too early to calculate to what extent the 25 per cent re- 
duction . . . has been achieved, but in several fields there are al- 
ready clear signs that the maximum compression acceptable to 
delegations has been reached.5 


The report of the nine-member committee on documenta- 
tion created last year will be before the present session. 


11958 figures are, of course, still estimates and are subject to modification. 

2GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppls. No. 5 and 7. 

3 This mid-August estimate may be affected by decisions taken at the third 
emergency special session of the Assembly. 

4 General Assembly Res. 1203 (XII), 13 Dec. 1957. 

5GAOR: 13th Sess., 1958, Suppl. No. 1, p. 91. 





Another survey group reporting to the Assembly is a six- 
member expert committee which has been reviewing the 
activities of the Department of Public Information so as “to 
ensure a maximum of effectiveness at the lowest possible 
cost.’° This committee toured field offices during the spring 
of 1958 after surveying the Headquarters operation. 

In addition to its regular activities the Organization has 
been concerned during the past year with three special pro- 
jects: the International School, a delegation building, and 
construction of a building in Chile. 

The General Assembly at its twelfth session, convinced 
that the continued functioning of the United Nations Inter- 
national School was “one of the important non-financial 
factors contributing to the recruitment and retention of in- 
ternational staff,’ asked the Secretary-General to investigate 
the possibility of constructing a permanent building for the 
School on the Headquarters site. The Secretary-General, al- 
though unable to make any announcement on a permanent 
new building, was able to report to the present session that 
an existing school building, not in use by the city of New 
York, will be available for up to three years, thus enabling 
the School to move from suburban New York to a more 
convenient location. 

Last year the Assembly also asked the Secretary-General 
to explore practical possibilities for the provision of delega- 
tion office facilities near United Nations Headquarters.® It 
has now been announced that blueprints for a 30-story com- 
bination delegation office and apartment building, to be 
erected just north of the Headquarters site, are in prepara- 
tion. Unlike the School, which is partly subsidized by the 
United Nations, the delegation office building will be pri- 
vately owned and operated as a commercial development. 

In a letter dated 26 February 1957 the government of Chile 
offered to donate a piece of land in Santiago on which the 
United Nations could construct a building for its Latin 


6 General Assembly Res. 1177 (XII), 26 Nov. 1957. 
7 General Assembly Res. 1228 A (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 
8 General Assembly Res. 1228 B (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 
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American offices and those of specialized agencies. Recogniz- 
ing that such a building would make possible the establish- 
ment of common services and would contribute to “improved 
conduct of the work of the United Nations in Latin Amer- 
ica,” the General Assembly authorized the Secretary-General 
to accept the offer and begin negotiations with members of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America on financing 
and construction.® 


(continued from page 83) 


viet draft resolution recommending troop withdrawal was 
also notable for its absence of condemnatory language.?% 
On 18 August, seven powers (Canada, Columbia, Den- 
mark, Liberia, Norway, Panama, and Paraguay) , under Nor- 
wegian leadership, submitted a draft resolution that drew 
heavily on the Secretary-General’s suggestions. It reaffirmed, 
in the words of the Essentials of Peace Resolution,” the 


obligation of members to refrain from direct or indirect 
aggression and requested the Secretary-General to 


make such practical arrangements as he, in consultation with the 
Governments concerned, may find would adequately serve to 
help in upholding the purposes and principles of the Charter 
in relation to Lebanon and Jordan in present circumstances. 


The resolution went on to invite the Secretary-General to 
consult with the Arab countries “with a view to possible as- 
sistance regarding an Arab development institution.” About 
troop withdrawal the resolution said nothing beyond noting 
United States and United Kingdom statements.?” 

But before the general debate was finished, a much more 
important—and unexpected—move brought the special ses- 
sion within sight of completion of its task. Ten Arab states 
(the eight Arab League members—Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 

9 General Assembly Res. 1224 (XII), 14 Dec. 1957. 

208 United Nations Doc. A/3870, 12 Aug. 1958. 


209 See Footnote 197. 
210 United Nations Doc. A/3878, 18 Aug. 1958. 





Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, the UAR, and Yemen—as well 
as Morocco and Tunisia) met during the afternoon of 20 
August and emerged with unanimous agreement on a draft 
resolution of their own. Their proposals, submitted the fol- 
lowing day, reaffirmed the Arab League principles (as Mr. 
Hammarskjold had recommended), in particular Article 8 of 
the Pact, which says that 


each member State shall respect the systems of government esta- 
blished in the other member States and regrad them as exclusive 
concerns of these states. [Each] shall pledge to abstain from any 
action calculated to change established systems of government. 


In wording reminiscent of reported Indian suggestions, the 
draft called upon all members of the United Nations to re- 
spect similar obligations. Proposals in the economic and 
political spheres in general paralleled those of the Norwegian 
draft, with the important addition that the Secretary-General 
was requested to make practical arrangements ‘‘and thereby 
facilitate the early withdrawal of foreign troops” from Leb- 
anon and Jordan, and to report “as appropriate” not later 
than 30 September 1958.7" 

This was a draft on which all could agree. Much more 
significant in terms of future events in the Middle East, it 
was a draft developed on the initiative of the Arab states 
themselves—all of them. Approval followed quickly on intro- 
duction of the resolution, with many delegates expressing 
satisfaction that, because the plan was an Arab one, it would 
work. Perhaps a climate has been created in which, ultimate- 
ly, “we could hope,” as the Secretary-General said, ‘“‘to deal 
with the other serious problems of the area.” 


211 United Nations Doc. A/3893, 21 Aug. 1958. 
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